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JANUARY 7, 1922+ PRICE 15 CENTS 


“Five miles an hour more and she’ll be kissing me!”’ 


Step on it, Boy, step on it! 


® 1921, L.-J. Co., New York 

















Auto Show Number 


Do you own an automobile? 
Do you hope to own an automobile? 
Are you interested in automobiles? 


If so, Lestir’s Weexty for January 7—The Auto Show Number 


will interest you especially. 


It contains a comprehensive survey of the newest developments 
in this season’s automobiles as exemplified in the exhibits at the 
Annual Automobile Show in New York, written by Harold W. 
Slauson, M.E., Automotive Expert of Lestre’s WEEKLY, and one of 
the most prominent authorities on automobiles in the country. 


Another interesting feature is an article on motor touring which 
outlines in detail the all-vear transcontinental auto route to 


California. 


There is a special motor cover in full color painted for LEsLIe’s 


by Werner. + 


a 
LesLie’s contains bi-weekly, throughout the yeur, a Motor Depart- 
ment conducted by Mr. Slauson, which is one ‘Of its most popular 
features. This Department contains articles by Mr. Slauson that 
are of timely, helpful interest to motorists, as well as authoritative 
solutions to knotty auto problems. In addition, Mr. Slauson gives 
advice free to subscribers on any question concerning motor vehicles 
or motoring. 
If you want to find out anything appertaining to this subject, 
write to Leslie's‘ Motor Department about it and Mr. Slauson will 
tell you. And if you want to keep posted on automobiles and 
automobiling read Leslie’s Motor Department regularly. 


Lesuiie’s for January 7 contains, besides, a wide variety of other 
articles and pictures that will INTEREST AND ENTERTAIN 
YOU. 

Remember: It has returned to its pre-war price. _Now—to-day—you 


can buy 


Leslie’s Weekly at 10c a Copy 
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WHY? 
“Does Mrs. Howard enjoy her 
home?” 
“Oh, yes! She is not a good house- 
keeper.” 
A MARTYR 


“Whois your favorite movie heroine.” 
»? 


“My wife—she sits through them all! 








“Papa, I wish to announce my engagement to the chauffeur.” 


YOUTH’S IGNORANCE 

A farmer boy had spent a sultry hour 
pulling, hauling, and driving a new calf 
toward the barn. A steer went by 
headed for the pasture. The calf fol- 
lowed. 

“Go to thunder, you darn fool!” mut- 
tered the boy. “You'll know the dif- 
ference when supper time comes!” 





A CONFLICT 
“Will you promise me never to 
gamble?” 
“But aren’t we to be married?” 
THE REASON 


“Why did you drop Will? 
“I’m not going to wear my 1922 
clothes in his old 1919 car.” 
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HOW IT REALLY LOOKED 
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AMERICANIZED 


“That Jewish gentleman who just got 
into the sedan is worth a million dol- 
lars. Twenty-five years ago he came to 
the United States, a poor Russian boy 
who couldn’t speak a word of English.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“John Wesley Washington.” 





ENTHUSIASM’S EXIT 
“Your favorite star is to marry Lord 
Blank and give up acting.” 
“The old stage-robber!” 


A DIRECT REFLECTION 
“I never lie to my wife.” 
“Then why to me?” 


HANDICAPPED 

“I should think your minister 
would preach a sermon on Sunday 
golf.” 

“I think he would if Mr. Platesley, 
who is expected to donate the organ 
for our new church, wasn’t the chief 
offender.” 
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Selecting a Good Location 





Why Not Invent a Carburetor? 


HE census doesn’t tell how many 

of our otherwise respected citizens 

have invented carburetors. Per- 
haps if there was a nonsensus that 
would show, anyway there is an army 
of them with a legion plunging in daily. 
And what better, I ask you, could one 
do than to enlist in this brigade of 
optimists? Only when one realizes that 
the resulting devices are all alike, then 
only can the proper respect be paid. 

Tom is one of these. Each morn 
sees his eye kindling with high hopes 
and every eve finds him undaunted by 
a single daunt. 

The only facts one needs to go on 
with are these: Two million cars are 
made each year, and at a dollar profit 
each, every year will show two million 
dollars profit. A patent runs seventeen 
years, and makes, say roughly, fiity 
million if we include foreign rights. 
These essential points being clearly in 
mind, one is now ready to start work 
on the design. Of course you know the 
carburetor is that doo-dad at the side 
of the engine, and its mission in this 
world is to so mix the gasoline with air 
that the mixture will explode. The ex- 


By Eviot KEEN 
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plosion kicks the car ahead, and there 
you are. Tom had plans, designs and 
specifications for a doo-dad that mixed 
up a mess for each cylinder with such 
efficiency and good judgment that he 
really expected to use little if any, gaso- 
line; and if after the first test he had 
found that instead of using up his gas 
he had at the end actually added a gal- 
lon or two to the supply in the tank, he 
would hardly have been surprised. 

However, if you want to start in right 
and invent a carburetor you need one 
or two trifling bits of knowledge. These 
enable you to converse about your 
theory with greater fluency anyhow, and 
there is some darn thing about these 
facts that gives them the power to over- 
throw the sanest mind, steal away the 
mental poise and drive any intellect to 
attempts to invent. And therein lies 
the mystery of hope. 

Beginning with the piston in the cyl- 
inder, then, listen and learn, and then 
get your pencil: The piston moves 
down and draws in air. This air rushes 
past the end of the tube from the gas 
tank and draws some gas along into the 
cylinder, much the ‘same as soup may 
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be inhaled. That’s all there is to it. 
The air sucks in some gas. There it is 
complete! 


Just to make it harder, we will now 
try to fix this contraption so that the 
mixture is 12 to 1 and we do this by the 
size of the hole. Simple? Call it so if 
you will, but there are at least 15,927 
able-minded men each deciding at this 
moment to make the hole for the air 
smaller or the gas hole smaller or 
bigger cr lop-sided, or multiple, or 
something. One rule has to be fol- 
lowed before you take this up for a 
life work. Each inventor must invent 
each and every different type, one aiter 
the other. Tom now has his model, so 
that if a fat lady gets into the car the 
carburetor knows it and leans the mix- 
ture to balance. 

In his younger days Tom used to 
fuss with the temperature of the air 
and heat it or cool it, but that got tire- 
some after a year or so, what with the 
weather changes and seasons, so he is 
back now to changing the size of the 
nozzles. In all this time, however, he 
has made but one mistake. That was 
when he tried to test one design on a 
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Yes! 


colleges are said to be considering a post-graduate course in distilling. 
With this knowledge the undergrad would know when to produce the flask. 
now to know just when to offer your companion the T.N.T. 


coming generation. 


car. The self-starter turned it over, 
the piston pulled at the air supply, but 
sO many improved features were in the 
way that no air was forthcoming or 
incoming, and the engine died of suffo- 
cation. The air intake then was made 
larger and this generous action so re- 
duced the velocity that no gas was in- 
haled. An economical design, but it 
lacked the true sporting flavor. Tom 
then made 364 jets for the gas, painted 
the float red and set the thermometer 
for hard boiled. Up to this time the 
car had not started, and so a change 
was made in the butterfly valve. 

I have always liked that name, but- 
terfly valve. It seems to bring to these 
sage workers a breath of flowers and 
nature beautiful, of balmy breezes and 
busy bees. Believe me, they need it! 
The fumes they breathe are enough to 
make them balmy, to say the least. 

Be that as it may. By throwing out 
all the improvements and letting the 
air whiz past the end of the gas pipe 
a mixture was secured that would ex- 
plode. This simple and beguiling de- 
vice did not, however, hold Tom’s re- 
spect for long, as when he opened the 
butterfly valve the engine promptly 
died. And so we arrive at the fascinat- 
ing problem of carburetting for accel- 
eration. This may sound strange to 
you now, but you will learn to recog- 
nize in it a worthy enemy. There are 
other, many other, charming points of 


interest along the pathway which leads 
to a perfect mixture. 

Take for an example, and a horrible 
example, the simple job of atomizing 
or vaporizing the gas. Right here let 
me say—never take any back talk from 
anyone on this point. Your device is 
the only one that vaporizes properly. 
Every one claims this, and no one has 
done it yet, although this record has 
not been checked cince 6 o’clock. 

Do not fear that you will get your 
device done and be thrown out of work 





with a couple of years left to live. Tom 
assures me there is no danger of this, 
for dear old Mother Nature, ably as- 
sisted by the oil companies, changes 
the grade of gasoline every full moon 
and then, of course, you start all over 
again. : 
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IS A COLLEGE EDUCATION NECESSARY? 


Without four years of chemistry one would be helpless with fusil oil, juniper essence and hip juice. 
A big thing for the young idea and the 


Some 


It is rather trying 


Melancholy Serenade 


(Upon seeing a beautiful unknown) 
By Elias Lieberman 


ONE look which you are pleased to 
waste 
Upon that Pomeranian, 
Would set my heart tc pound in haste 
Such feeble tribute as it can. 
I'd give you for a glance so treasured, 
This universe by Einstein measured. 


Were I a prince of great repute 
And you a queen of storied fame, 

A naticn’s purse would be my loot 
To win your heart, my royal dame. 
You’d get such gems as would delight a 

Modern cook, my incognita. 


But no such luck is mine, cherie; 
Your pup will keep the inside track; 
For Fate denies my ardent plea 
And points an index finger back. 
No solitaire by me adjusted 
Will grace your little hand. 
busted. 


I’m 


My wherewithal, O fair unknown, 
Would hardly match your pomp and 
show; 
In fact I now possess one lone 
And paltry jit, a buffalo. 
Drop one! I hear a nickel falling. 
Farewell—the automat is calling. 



































Drawn by E. W. KemMste. 
“Ah want a quote ob sanctified milk.” 
“Whut you all mean is pacified milk.” 
“Look heah, small one, when Ah needs inflamation Ah’ll specify!” 











What’s the Use? 
By Strickland Gillilan 


GoMe people become ambitious to 
acquire uncanny skill in driving 
a car. When they have reached the 
highest point possible in handling the 
steering wheel and gear-shiftsthey may 
have the satisfaction of knowing they 
are about as good as some dub with 
hardly enough sense to come in out 
of the rain, and who drives for some- 
body who pays him twenty-five dollars 
a week. 

Others get excited when they find 
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themselves about to become able to 
play nine holes of golf in forty strokes 
or so. On second thought they are 
let down by the knowledge that when 
they can do this wonderful thing they 
are about two jumps behind a lot of 
moist-nosed, throat-whiskered old cad- 
dies back in the “Hielans.” 

Men train and train and diet and 
wear themselves down to fighting 
weight so they can outbox some other 
fellows. And when they have at- 
tained the highest pinnacle possible 
in the ability to stand up in front of 
other scrappers, they are still utterly 
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Drawn by G. B. INwoon. 
“How much d’ye owe me? Wal, ther’s $5 fer speedin’, $1 fer marryin’ ye, an’ $2.60 fer gas.” 
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inadequate to the task of stopping the 
onrush of the smallest and most un- 
trained gorilla or mandril in the 
jungle. 

What’s the use of being ambitious, 
anyway? 


THE BEST WAY 

“What is the best way to spend less?” 

“Make some other person spend 
more.” 

A WOMAN’S REASON 

“Why did you go and tell your chum 
I am giving a party?” 

“Because I knew she wasn’t asked.” 
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Poise 
By Berton Braley 


F an iguana stopped you on the 
street 
And invited you to play a game of 
chess; 
If an iguana stopped you—I repeat— 
Would the situation shock you, more 
or less? 
If an elephant should drop around for 
tea 
Would you know the way to charm 
him with your wit? 
Well, I doubt it; I imagine you would be 
Just a little bit embarrassed—just 
a bit! 
I opine, 
Friend of mine, 
That you might be, well—surprised 
a little bit! 


If you met a tiger lecturing on Freud 
Or you found a panther teaching in 
a school, 
Would you feel that they were mam- 
mals to avoid 
Since they do not teach or lecture 
as a rule? 
If you’d had the proper training as a 
child 
You would greet them as true 
etiquette decrees; 
But unless your savoir faire is unde- 
filed 
I’m afraid you'll be a little ill-at- 
ease! 
Yes, I wot, 
Like as not 
You would find yourself extremely 
ill at ease! 


It’s a matter of the proper bringing up 
Which enables you with unabated 
calm 
To read Chaucer with a clever collie 
pup 
Or accompany a python in a psalm; 
So you ought to have my work on 
etiquette 
Which explains how social errors 
may be curbed, 
I am asking eighty dollars for the set 
It will give you poise that cannot 
be perturbed; 
Otherwise 
I surmise 
You'll be oftentimes exceedingly 
perturbei! 
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Mr. Peck—What a wonderful view! 

Mrs. Peck—You just keep your eyes 
on the road, Henry! You can get that 
view on a post card for five cents! 


Wrong Either Way 
By Katherine Negley 

WHEN Ysobel was a little girl she 

told another little girl that her 
skirt showed, and the other little girl 
said: “Well, it 
has pretty lace 
on it.” 

She ventured 
to tell a lady 
her transformer 
showed, and the 
lady said: “Well, 
it is the same 
color as my hair, 
so what differ- 
ence does it 
make?” 

She noticed a 
lady sitting still 
in the train at 
the end of the 
line, and she told 
her the train 


Absent-minded tei.phone operator—Excuse it, please!” went no further. 













The lady said: “I am fully aware of 
the fact.” 

She agreed with Johnny Smith’s 
mother when she said Johnny was the 
worst boy in town and Mrs. Smith 
stopped speaking to her. 

Then she began to tell people nice 
things and never mentioned disagree- 
able things. This went well until she 
praised Mrs. Brown’s husband and said 
he was the finest gentleman she had 
ever known. 

Mrs. Brown was looking for an ex- 
cuse for a divorce and Ysobel was the 
excuse. 

And she hardly knew Mr. Brown. 


UNPROMISING 
“His family think he’d make a good 


parson.” 
“T don’t. 


A SLOW PROCESS 


“Does your wife practice economy?” 
“Oh, yes; she practices it. But she 
doesn’t seem to learn very fast!” 


He’s not a bit worldly.” 
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TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


HER MOTTER 


A farmer and his wife were up 
before a Justice of the Peace for 
assault and battery. The complainant 
was their hired man. The farmer had 
been beating his wife, when the hired 
man interfered. The farmer had im- 
mediately turned on the hired man, and 
for a time the two had it nip and tuck. 

Suddenly the farmer’s wife had 
thrown herself on the hired man, kick- 
ing, clawing and shouting, “What do 
you mean by interferin’? Guess my 
ol’ man’s got a right to beat me if he 
wants to!” 

After hearing the testimony, the 
Judge said to the woman: “You must 
have great esteem and respect for your 
husband when you will help him beat 
up a man who has just prevented him 
from beating you up.” 

“’Tain’t that, Jedge,” replied the 
woman, “but ‘safety first’ is my motter. 
So long as Jake was agettin’ th’ best 
of it I said nothin’, but when I seed 
that he was atirin’ an’ thet my ol’ 
man was agoin’ to lick him, I knowed 
thet if I didn’t stick up fer my ol’ man 
I'd a got a good lickin’. ‘Safety first’ 
is my motter, Jedge.” 


A DEAD SECRET 


They are rival real estate dealers— 
bitter enemies and leading candi- 
dates for the title of the town’s 
biggest grafter. Recently, how- 
ever, to the amusement of everyone, 
Jones, forgetting professional jeal- 
ousy and personal enmity, bought a 
beautiful residence from Brown for 
his own home. As the purchase 
price was apparently unusually low, 
the new owner smilingly informed 
the universe that he had been far 
too clever for his ancient rival. 

But a few days after he moved 
into his new home, there came a 
heavy rain. The next morning two 
feet of water stood in the basement 
of his wonderful bargain. Investiga- 
tion revealed that the property had 
never been properly drained. 

Indignantly the outraged owner 
rushed to Brown’s office, demanding 
to know why he had not been informed 
of the faulty drainage. Motioning for 
silence, Brown asked his stenographer 
to leave. He then ushered his guest 
into the private consultation room. 
Silently he locked the door. Crossing 


the room, he closed the window and 
drew the shades. Then he softly tip- 
toed across the room to his furious 
victim. Bending over him, he whis- 
pered: “The fellow that sold it to me 
never mentioned it, and I thought it 
was a dead secret.” 


IN DIFFICULTY 


A young married man went into the 
ladies’ department of a large Boston 
store and was noticed to walk from 
counter to counter looking at goods 
and signs until he noticed he was under 
watchful eyes. 

Noticing a smart, smiling Miss, he 
went up to her and said: “My wife 
sent me here to make a purchase, and 
I have been reading the signs to see 
if I could get the right word to de- 
scribe what she wishes. It is either 
a camisole or a casserole. Can you 
help me?” 

The young lady replied: “If you will 
answer one question I can solve the 
problem. Is the chicken dead or 
alive?” 


A CONVERT’S EXCUSE 


Near a little town there lived two 
brothers, known as Uncle Ben and 
Uncle Billy. Uncle Ben was a devout 
Christian and a zealous member of the 





Things were not breaking just right 
for him. 


church. Uncle Billy had gone “all the 
gaits,” and in late middle life was yet 
numbered with the “goats.” He was 
finally converted, whereat there was 
great rejoicing. 

The preacher at the next service 
called on Uncle Billy to lead in prayer. 
Uncle Billy knew his deficiencies and 
remained silent. Again the preacher 
called on him to lead in prayer with the 
congregation on its knees expectantly 
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waiting. A third time the preacher 
called loudly, “Brother Billy, please 
lead us in prayer.” 

Uncle Billy could not muster courage 
to respond, so he called out: “Pahson, 
call on Brudder Ben. He’s better 
*quainted wid de Lawd den I is.” 


IDENTIFICATION 


A rule was recently established in 
one of Chicago’s department stores to 
the effect that any customer wishing 
to charge and at the same time take 
purchases must show the floorwalker 
something for identification. 

One day a stout woman bustled up 
to the glove counter, selected a pair 
of gloves, and said to the clerk, “I'll 
just take these with me. Charge them, 
please.” The clerk filled out the 
necessary slips and called the floor- 
walker. 

“Have you anything by which you 
can be identified?” he asked. 

The customer flushed uncomfort- 
ably. “Why—I—I never heard of 
such a thing!” 

“It’s a new rule, madam. Every 

customer is required to show some 
mark of identification. I’m sorry, but 
none of our other customers have 
taken offense.” 
The woman looked about her 
doubtfully. “Well,” she said re- 
luctantly. “If I’ve got to, I sup- 
pose I must. Then quickly un- 
fastening her collar and pointing to 
a large brown mole on her neck, she 
said: “This is the only mark I’ve 
got. I’ve had it all my life. If 
you think it’s going to do your store 
any possible good you’re welcome 
to look at it!” 


SAMBO’S LOGIC 


One hot July afternoon, a tired 
and very dusty little colored lad 
chanced to be passing a reservoir 
quite a distance from home. The 
water looked so cool and inviting 
that Sambo could not resist, and a few 
moments later found him splashing 
around to his heart’s content. 

The keeper, upon discovering him, 
rushed up and called out, “Hey, there! 
Come out of that! Don’t you know that 
people in town have to drink that 
water?” 

Sambo dived under again, came up, 
and innocently replied: “Oh, dat’s all 
right, suh, I ain’t usin’ no soap!” 
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Helping Along 


7 7 OU wish to make the world more 
gay, to be true optimists, I wot; 
make someone happier to-day 

—express some kind and friendly 

thought. 

I said to-day to Jasper Jones, “Your 
whiskers are a sight to see; they’re 
surely worth a hundred bones, and 
looking at them comforts me. Your 
whiskers I shall always boost, they are 
not shoddy, coarse or cheap; in them 
the birds may go to roost, the weary 
rabbits there may sieep. If I had 
whiskers smooth as 
thine, not monarch’s 
crown or diadem, 
not shining gold or 
rubies fine, would 
tempt me to get rid 
of them.” 

Then Jasper fell 
upon my neck and 
wept a stream of 
briny tears, and 
cried, ‘‘You’ve 
braced me up, by 
heck! for men have 
joshed me all these 
years; they've often 
stopped me on my 
way, and cried, in 
tones of bitter 
scorn, ‘Why not 
come from behind 
the hay? Why does 
your map remain 
unshorn?’ But now 
you praise my sorrel 
beard and say it’s 
wool and three feet 
wide, and I go forth 
to dree my weird 
with something of 
my old-time pride.” 

And thus, by one 
small act of grace 
I raise a mortal 
from despair, and 
make him glad he’s 
used his face for 
growing forty kinds 
of hair. It’s just as 
easy to be kind and 
please the man who 
lives next door as 
‘tis to utter words 
that grind and make 
his head and bosom 
sore. And if we'd 
all do more of this 
the world would be 
a smoother joint, 
and there’d be loads 
of joy and bliss, 





By Watt Mason 


Illustration by RatpxH Barton 


and gloom would hear us cry “Aroint!” 
Some optimists, while on the street, 
where all the people may behold, are 
springing smiles so wide and sweet 
their teeth show all the plugs of gold. 
But when they teeter to their homes 
their brilliant smiles are seen no more, 
and gloomy furrows crease _ their 
domes, and they are grouchy, grim and 
sore. They roast their wives for this 
or that and promptly kill all budding 
joys, and knock the little children flat 
for kicking up some kind of noise. 
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And I detest such Sunny Jims, who 
shine upon the marketplace, and then 
at home have bitter glims, and bring 
the Arctic to the place. 

When my aunt Jane compiles a cake 
that hits the spot, a thing of charm, I 
say, “You're great, and no mistake—I 
wouldn’t trade you for a farm!” And 
when she dishes up some tea, or coffee 
that would please a king, I say, “Great 
Scott and hully chee! There are no 
aunts like you, by jing!” 

Then Aunt sits on the picket fence 
and weeps glad tears 
for half an hour; ch, 
friends of mine, 
where is the sense 
in being grouchy, 
grim and dour? 

The man who 
fixes my tin car, 
like other men, is 
fond of praise, and 
when I hand him a 
cigar and tell him I 
admire his ways, I 
see my words have 
made him glad, that 
he has known a 
pleasant thrill; but 
if I kicked he 
would get mad, and 
soak me roundly in 
his bill. 

And nearly all the 
people kick, and 
nearly all the people 
roar; and that is 
why the world is 
sick, and why this 
life is such a bore. 

Let’s make some 
fellow glad to-day, 
and to his sorrow 
bring relief, and 
he’ll approach some 
other jay, and try 
to rid him of his 
grief; and thus 
‘twill go, an endless 
chain, if once we 
start the racket 
right; a racket that 
is safe and sane, 
contributing to 
world delight. But 
if you knock from 
day to day, and have 
no words of praise 
to spend, your sour- 
ness will bring into 
play ill-will and 
grouches without 


“The man who fixes my tin can, like other men, is fond of praise.” end! 
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the fact that motion pictures are 

educational. We are not think- 
ing of the films which are specifically 
called that—How Near-Beer Is Made, 
or The Courtship of a Katydid, or 
Refining Crude Oil in Eastern Dela- 
ware. No, we have in mind the by- 
duct of the feature films themszlves. In 
particular we are referring to “R. S. 
V. P.,” the latest Charlie Ray picture. 
lt is about an artist, and gives the audi- 
ence an insight into studio life. 

All this is enormously informative to 
people who live along Broadway. Ap- 
parently we did not even know what 
an artist was. Personally, we have al- 
ways accepted the word as used here- 
abouts and we were under the impres- 
sion that an artist was anybody on a 
vaudeville bill who wasn’t one of the 
trained seals. 

It came to us, then, as a distinct 
surprise to learn that they live in gar- 
rets where they paint pictures and 
starve very pleasantly. Vaudeville 
artists are not a bit like that. Of 
course some of them paint pictures 
with chalk. You know, it begins with 
President Harding and then by adding 
a beard and a little shading the thing 
miraculously becomes General Grant 
before your very eyes. 

But we rather suspect that these men 
with the chalk are not artists, because 
it has never been our good fortune to 
see any one of them starve. They keep 
on and on. Nor do they talk of 
Matisse but rather of the Keith Circuit 
and the Loew time. They are not of 
the authentic, or garret type. 


T tse ts is no getting away from 


F WE ever decide to reduce we shall 
most certainly begin by hiring a 
garret. There seems to be little diffi- 
culty in going without food in such a 
place. Indeed, according to “R. S. V. 
P.,” the business of missing meals is a 
good joke even though carried to un- 
usual lengths. The people in Charlie 
Ray’s studio sometimes were moved to 
pat their stomachs to indicate empti- 
ness, but they invariably laughed their 
heads off as they didso. A visitor witha 
beefsteak would have been a spoil-sport. 
Moreover, the actual business of 


By Heywoop Broun 


painting is much more exciting than we 
had ever dreamed. From watching men 
prepare signs announcing that they 
would walk a mile to get a Camel or 
that Chesterfields satisfied, we had re- 
ceived the impression that making pic- 
tures was slow, careful, and rather la- 
borious work. We know better now. 
Real painting is not a bit like that. 
According to the motion pictures a 
painter hops around his canvas like a 
base runner taking a lead off second. 
He returns to touch it very occasion- 
ally, but more often he is chasing peo- 
ple around the room, or making love to 
his model. Charlie Ray can go around 
a film painting in half as many strokes 
as Ted Ray would require for a short 
nine-hole course. “R. S. V. P.” sug- 
gested that par for a masterpiece is 
between eleven and twelve. 

At any rate, after the hero had taken 
a dozen dabs at the canvas, a dealer 
came in and insulted him by offering 
him several thousand dollars. Natur- 
ally Ray refused. With all that money 
he would have felt an obligation to go 
out and eat, and that gross touch would 
have ended his merry life of romance. 
He chose wisely and kept his appetite 
and his ideals. 


N THE end our painter also found 
his true love, which effected an 
ending even more happy than usual, for 
it is fair to assume that at the wedding 
ice cream and ladyfingers and other 
substantial food were served for the 
hero to break his fast. If he had not 
been an artist she would never have 
married him, but their encounter in the 
studio was too romantic for her to en- 
dure. We wish we could remember her 
name. For convenience we will call her 
Edna, which is undoubtedly incorrect. 
Nevertheless, Edna was a childhood 
chum of the painter played by Charlie 
Ray. The name of the man has also 
slipped our mind, and so we will con- 
tinue to call him Charlie. One day Edna 
went to call on Charlie and the first 
fascinating fact about him and his voca- 
tion which she discovered was that he 
lived on the sixth floor and that there 
was no elevator. She was fairly pant- 
ing with joy when she reached the top. 
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How to Live on Paint 


To add to her delight Charlie did not 
recognize her but mistook her for a 
model who had come to answer an ad- 
vertisement. Next he endeared himself 
by speaking frankly of the manner in 
which she did her hair and ordering her 
to change it. At this point there was 
a recess of at least three and a half 
minutes in order to allow Charlie time 
to begin and finish a masterpiece. 
After the great work was finished the 
artist became so much wrapped up in 
it that he forgot to say good-by to the 
girl, and so naturally she went home 
madly in love with him. 


F COURSE, there were a few in- 
tervening complications. Charlie 
and his roommate went to a dance at 
the girl’s house. Here there were addi- 
tional educational touches. It seems 
that at all small and swagger functions 
the butler stands at the door and re- 
fuses to admit anyone unless he can 
produce the invitation which he re- 
ceived. Charlie and his roommate had 
only one invitation, and so naturally 
one of them had to go in and, after 
giving up his card, steal it back again 
in order to drop it out the window to 
the other. Unfortunately, the two 
artists also had only one tailcoat be- 
tween them, and that also made com- 
plications. These are too numerous to 
detail, but it all ended by Charlie and 
the girl and the girl’s father landing up 
in the studio at the head cf the six 
flights of stairs. And the father said 
that the portrait of his daughter was 2 
masterpiece, and Charlie said that he 
would exchange the picture for the 
model. Evidently he had overstayed 
his market and despaired of getting an- 
other cash offer from the dealer. 

The picture sounds silly, and so it is, 
but much of it is first-rate fun. No one 
deserves much credit for this but Char- 
lie Ray. “R. S. V. P.” is a huge im- 
provement over “Two Minutes to Go,” 
but it does not utilize Ray’s talents to 
the full. The picture people ought to 
remember that he is a comedian and 
not a farceur. There is so much merri- 
ment in nothing more than his smile 
that it seems a wasted effort to set him 
to slamming doors. 
































ANITA STEWART 


Stars may come and go, but Anita Stewart still remains high up in the firmament of Filmdom. Her latest picture, a 
photo-drama of society life. was called “Her Mad Bargain,” and she is, at present, working on a new release called 
“A Question of Honor” 














THE BIRTH OF A NATION 


“Thus Erin, O Erin! thy winter is past; 
And the hope that lived through it shall blossom at last."—Tom Moore. 


Feminine Efficiency 
By William Sanford 


MY wife takes pride in. being very 
clever. 

She has recently arrived at the con- 
clusion that the first act of a sneak 
thief who wished to enter a house in 
the daytime would be to look under 
the doormat for the key. So my wife 
has exercised her strategy, and now 
hangs the key on a little nail, partly 
covered with vines, just to the left 
of the door, when she goes out for 
the afternoon. 

My wife takes much pride in her 
cleverness. She has told all of the 
members of her bridge club about it, 
and all of the members of all of the 
other clubs she belongs to, and every 
other woman in town that she knows. 
She has not told me that she has told 
them, yet I know she has, because I 
know my wife. 

Yesterday Mr. Brown said to me: 
“My wife says that Mrs. Jones told 
her that your wife keeps her doorkey 
on a little nail, partly covered with 
vines, just to the left of the door, 
when she goes out, instead of put- 
ting it under the mat. Clever idea, 
eh?” 

At the Flubdub wedding reception 
last evening Mr. White said to me: 
“My wife says that Mrs. Green told 


her that Mrs. Black said your wife 
told her she didn’t keep her doorkey 
under the mat any more, but hung it 
on a little nail, partly covered with 
vines, just to the left of the door. 
Your wife’s a clever woman!” 

This morning I was riding on a 
street car, and chanced to overhear the 
conversation of two men, decidedly 
not of the élite, in the seat just ahead 
of me. “They say she hangs the key 
on a little nail, partly covered with 
vines, just to the left of the door,” 
remarked the individual next to the 
window. 

“Sure,” replied his companion on 
the aisle seat. “I heard it, too. We'll 
hang around this afternoon until she 
goes out and then—” 

I did not care to hear any more. 
Near the next white pole stood a 
police station. I arose and signalled 
the conductor. I am a believer in 
preparedness. 

Somehow I find it rather a bore at 
times to be the husband of a clever 
woman! 


THE CATCH 


“Florence can understand any foreign 
language just as well as she does Eng- 
lish.” 

“Heavens! 
guist?” 


“No, deaf.” 


Isn’t she a_ great lin- 


Because I Feed Him 
By Ruth Bassett 


BESIDE me lived a family who 

called themselves my friends— 

The son, the wife, the husband—and 
the dog. 

Whene’er my home-life went amiss, 
these neighbors made amends; 
We grew as thick as raindrops in a 

fog. 


But now I gaze upon the hostile win- 
dows of their home; 
The son, the wife, the husband pass 
me by; 
For Fortune is a fickle jade and ever 
wont to roam— 
And favors given must be returned 
—or die. 


So ended friendship’s too rank growth 
with neighbors by my side; 
The lesson I will keep in memory’s 
log: 
But one of all that family with me is 
still allied— 
And that’s the poor old mongrel of 
a dog! 


INDIFFERENT 
“Are you going to see the new pic- 
ture, ‘Passion’s Alphabet’?” 
“No. I don’t care for these educa- 
tional films.” 
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THE LOST LAMB 


Little Dorothy had just returned 
from a short visit to her Aunt Elsa 
in Washington when the minister made 
his annual call upon her very religious 
mother. After her mother had flut- 
teringly seated him on the plush sofa 
in front of the fire, the minister turned 
to Dorothy. 

“Well, my dear, did you have a nice 
time at your Aunt Elsa’s?” 

“Oh, yethir,” replied Dorothy, 
promptly. “I had a lovely time.” 

“Well—well, and what did you do?” 
pursued the minister. 

“Oh, I went to the loveliest Thunday 
thchool! The music played, the shade 
went up and all the girlth danced!” 


THE CAREFUL DARKEY 


An old darkey called Uncle Eb made 
his living by doing odd jobs. He could 
neither read nor write, and had the 
reputation of being extremely cautious 
in all his business dealings. 

One day he was employed by Mr. C 
to do some work about his place, and 
when the work was finished Mr. C 
handed him his money. As Uncle Eb 
took the money he said: “Mr. C, would 
yo’ mind givin’ me a receipt fo’ dis 
money?” 

Mr. C indulgently wrote: “I have 
this day paid Uncle Eb two dollars,” 
dated and signed it. 

The old darkey watched him care- 
fully, and as he took the receipt said: 
“Mr. C, is yo’ sure dis am yo’ own 
handwritin’?” 


ADVERTISING MISFORTUNE 

A country-bred woman was visiting 
a hotel in the city for her first time. 
One morning the manager 
of the hotel asked her what 
she thought of the serv- 
ice. 

“The service is all right,” 
jhe said, “but I wonder why 
the guests advertise their 
misfortunes.” 

“What do you mean?” 
the manager asked. 

“Just listen a minute and 
you'll find out,” she re- 
plied. 

And presently the page 
boy was heard calling out: 
“Mrs. De Vere, Mr. Carr! 
Mrs. De Vere, Mr. Carr! 
Mrs. De Vere, Mr. Carr!” 


All others at regular rates. 
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First Prize 


AN UNDIGNIFIED 
POSSIBILITY 


It was at the annual regatta on 
the Thames. Several distinguished 
Americans had the honor of sitting 
in the royal box with the King and 
Queen. While waiting for the pro- 
cession to sail up the river, the 
Americans threw coins in the water 
to watch the street urchins dive in 
after them. This seemed to amuse 
the occupants of the box, and they, 
too, began to throw money in the 
water. After a while, one of the 
Americans found that his supply of 
pennies was exhausted. However, 
among his change was a five-dollar 
gold pjece, which he decided to toss 
to the ragged mendicants. 

“My good man,” interrupted an 
Earl who saw what the American 
was going to do, “don’t throw that 
in or you'll have the King diving!” 











Second Prize 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


A vaudeville performer in the South 
had a trained bear as the feature of his 
show, and was accustomed in moving 
from place to place to ship the bear in 
the baggage coach. One night, being 
delayed in reaching the train, he was 
successful in bribing the Pullman con- 
ductor to allow him to put the bear 
into an unoccupied berth, as he was to 
leave the train about 2:30 A.M. The 
berth indicated by the conductor was 
really occupied by the wife of the col- 
ored porter, who had been smuggled in. 





TELL 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


After the bear had been in the berth 
an hour or so, the conductor remem- 
bered that he had not told the porter, 
and thereupon warned him to look out 
for that berth and explained the reason. 

With a wild yell the porter rushed 
down to the berth, and arrived just in 
time to hear his wife say, “Now, lool: 
a hyah, Misto Man, befo’ you’all hugs 
me one mo’ time, you jes gotta take off 
dat fur ovahcoat.” 


PRECAUTION 


Uncle Jim was in the habit of sit- 
ting by the jire at night, and when he 
would get too sleepy would fall over 
on the floor and go to sleep. 

Bud Small said to him one day, “I 
am afraid, uncle, the rats will bite 
ycu some of these nights, lying around 
like that.” 

“No—chile, no! You see, I jest 
put my ear ovah de rat hole, and den 
I sleeps.” 


LITTLE ELSIE’S CONCLUSION 


Little Elsie was on her first visit to 
the farm, and Uncle Hiram had taken 
her down to see the chicken-house. She 
was lost in amazement at the insatiable 
appetites of her new feathered friends. 
when her attention was attracted to an 
old hen, which was strutting up and 
down the yard and cackling at a great 
rate. 

“Oh, Uncle!” she exclaimed, “why 
does that hen make so much noise?” 
She was told that the hen was rejoicing 
in the fact that she had just succeeded 
in laying an egg. 

“Well, then,” she said, with the air 
of a discoverer, “you can always tell 
when a hen lays a good egg.” 

With a smile her uncle 
asked why she thought so. 
“Because,” she replied, “if 
she laid a bad one she 


RK wouldn’t brag so about it.” 
OWNED IT 

a “Well, Jim,” he said to 

omg his friend, after being told 

& quite an untruth, “you’ll 


bought a used car.” 
“Right! 
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“Poor Smithers, I don’t be- 
lieve he’s ever had a new thing 
in his life; all his furnishings 
came from second-hand shops, 
and when he bought a car he 


And now he’s gone 
and married a widow.” 


never go to heaven.” 

“IT don’t want to go to 
heaven,” he replied. “I 
own the other place.” 

“What do you mean— 
you own the other place?” 

“My wife gave it to me 
this morning.” 
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An Alphabetic Tragedy 
By F. Gregory Hartswick 

A is the Amateur, golfing with glee. 

B is the Bunker he reached from the 
tee; 

C is the Caddie, 
faced, 

D is the Divot said caddie replaced; 

E is the Eye that he took from the 
ball, 

F is his Failure to hit it at all. 

G is the Green, close before him at 
last, 

H is the Hazard that has to be passed, 

I is the Iron with delicate blade, 

J is the Jump-shot that player es- 


unmoved, solemn- 


sayed; 

K is the Kick that ran right to the 
trap, 

L is the Language that splattered the 
map; 


M is the Mashie he wanted to use, 

N is the Niblick Fate forced him to 
choose. 

O is the Out, after swipe, sweat and 
swear; 

P is the Putter and also the Prayer; 

Q is the Qualm as he looks at the line, 

R is the Roll, of a fiendish design; 

S is the Silence, the Stance and the 
Sway, 

T is the Tap—and the ball’s on its 
way; 

U is the Urge of mind, body and soul, 

V is for Victory! Straight for the 
hole! 

W’s the Wormcast that lurked out of 
sight. .. . 

X stands for things far too frightful 
to write; 

Y is the Yew-tree that mourns 
his tomb; 

Z is for Zion—we hope he found room. 


Elizabeth 


By Irving Keats 
HE is short and slim. Ringlets 
of her oxidized auburn hair are 
arranged with carelessness, and yet 
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Some Snapshots as Smith While Touring 


with most painful exactness, so that 
they partly hide the eyes. When she 
gazes at you, you are reminded of the 
look which the cat on the back fence 
gave you as you sauntered down to- 
wards her with your assumed non- 
chalant air and a brick in your hand. 

Her conversation is guarded, dis- 
creet and shallow. And yet she some- 











how gives you the impression of being 
well informed. She will recite to you 
a catalogue of great men and books. 
Her criticism is never destructive; 
negative opinions require justification. 
She, therefore, finds it easier to epito- 
mize a man’s character or work into 
a noncompromising, meaningless, and 
yet satisfactory sounding hyperbole. 








From the daily press it appears that our President is an enthusiastic golfer, although his scores are not for the public. 


Here is a pictorial suggestion that will enable him to spend more time on the game and 
His niblick could frequently be used to good purpose on some public officials we have in mind. 


public life. 
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et meet the necessities of 
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Bean by i. J. PECK. 
Saw Them—as His 


She will dispose of Walt Whitman 
with an enthusiastic “He is just won- 
derful”; of Spencer, “Isn’t he pro- 
found?” Should you express some 
adverse criticism, she will not differ 
with you, but will just give you a 
look of catholic tolerance which her 
friends know to be but timidity. 
She goes to Greenwich village, ad- 





Kodak Saw Them 


mires Ibsen, and pretends to be a 
student of palmistry. Her library 
consists of fifty or so Brentano’s 
leather-covered, gilt-edged, India paper 
volumes, with. the leaves in many 
places still uncut. 

She talks of some people as being 
supercilious and fastidious, not be- 
cause she really thinks them so, but 


because the woras are pretty-sounding. 
She is fond of using words of Latin 
derivation having a large number of 
syllables. She “Englishes” the “a” in 
ask and fast, and she gargles the “r.” 
She may meet your wife some day 
and tell her that she bought some de- 
licious fish which she “burled in url.” 


O Wise Young Judge! 


By Leonardo di Vinci 
I WAS an artist in my day. I painted 
a few good pictures—which, like 
myself, people agree to call immortal. 

Now I’m located in Purgatory, 
where, conditions being the same as 
in your world, I’m forced to grind out 
advertisements for the Machiavelli 
Hand-Organ Factory. 

But I have my famous model, my 
friends, and my son here with me, and 
can’t complain. Like all doting fathers 
and mothers, I think my boy the 
cleverest ever born. 

A day or two ago Machiavelli and I 
came upon him reading your magazine, 
of which all three of us are fond. 

“Son,” said I, “take the 10th letter 
of the alphabet, the 21st, the 4th, the 
7th and the 5th, and tell me what they 
spell?” 

The boy, after running over the num- 
bers on his fingers, snappily replied: 

“Jay—yoo—de—gee—ee—that spells 
a better smile than Mona Lisa’s!” 


MORE THAN CAN BE EXPECTED 

The precocious child had been read- 
ing the reports of the World Confer- 
ence at Washington. 

“Father,” he asked, “what is a shan- 
tung?” 

“TI give it up, my son,” replied the be- 
wildered parent. “I can’t keep track 
of all these newfangled soft drinks.” 


INDEFINITE INQUIRY 
Miss Pomade—Where is the paint 
department, please? 
Floor Walker—Face or house? 
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It might be arranged that he give audience to delegations on the tees, make a speech or two on the greens, and 


arrange a meeting with a transplanted House of Representatives in the rough. 
Under such an arrangement the bloc would give way to the cleek 


the nineteenth hole. 
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Drawn by P. VE. Ivory. 
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LFELLOWS 


EDITORIAL 


By Witi1am ALLEN WHITE 


, HE buzz buggy.” “the gas wagon,” 
( ; “the bus,” “the little ol’ boat,” “the 
road louse,” “the buckboard”— 


what a wealth of pet names men 
have bestowed upon the automo- 
bile in order to domesticate it. A 
wild and capricious creature it was 
when the dreamers first caught it 
out of the realms of fancy and 
brought it to earth. 
x On its father’s side the automo- 
bile was descended from the noisy 
and asthmatic gas engine, with a shady past indi- 
cating many decades ago a morganatic alliance 
with the steam engine; but from its maternal line 
it gets from the bicycle its soft pneumatic tires, 
its gentle bearings and its gaudy wire wheels. 
From Adam himself it gets its weakness and per- 
versity, while further back through the monkey 
to the jackass the automobile gets its giant strength 
—a certain weird and mysterious tendency to stop 
in the midst of business or pleasure and contem- 
plate Nirvana! 

And now after nearly a quarter of a century of 
affectionate care and priceless sacrifice, we have 
almost tamed the cantankerous thing. 

Upon the automobile civilization has bestowed 
more than a king’s ransom. Indeed, if we had put 
away in the banks the money we have spent for 
“the little ol’ bus” we could pay the national debt as 
it was before the war. Of course America makes 
and buys more automobiles than the rest of the 
world; and per capita the Middle-West buys more 
than the rest of the country. The Kansas and IIli- 
nois and Iowa farmers generally have automobiles 
enough to give every person in their States a seat 
in an automobile—one car for every five people. 

The high percentage of saturation of the auto- 
mobile in this country is unbelievable by Euro- 
peans. In Europe the peasant knows the automo- 
bile only by its dust. In America the farmer will 
take no man’s dust. The horse and buggy are 
almost gone in mid-western America, and have be- 
come practically extinct upon the Pacific coast. 
Yet the point of saturation has not been reached. 
One car to a family is not the limit. The old 
people must have the touring car, and the young 
people their sport cars. The two-car family is 
becoming more and more common in America. 

The thing which fifteen years ago was the toy 
of the rich—a mark of economic distinction be- 





tween the rich and the merely well-to-do—now is 
the common heritage of all the people. We have 
democratized these one-time marks of privilege. 
It has been a social miracle, one of the wonders of 
the twentieth century. We have rubbed the ring 
of our heart’s desire, and lo! from out of the earth 
has come a yellow devil called petroleum and served 
us with a million blessings--a widened horizon, a 
home in the suburbs, a greater circle of friends, a 
longer life for the fresh air that we breathe in the 
car, more wholesome pleasures, a better knowledge 
of our towns, our States, our country; deeper knowl- 
edge of our neighbors and a dozen qualifications for 
citizenship that we did not have before we caught 
the coy and elusive gas cart and made it our slave. 
Of course, we are slaves to our slaves, as every 
master is. We toil for them and worry about them 
and heap our riches upon them and lavish upon 
our gas and iron serfs the treasures of our heart, 
and give them the hands of our sons and daughters 
in marriage. But they are worth it. And probably 
by the end of the century, when the little buzz 
buggy has had time to develop, he will sprout wings 
and sail off, a gorgeous and wonderful creature that 
will fly away to the ends of the earth with father, 
mother and the children and half of Uncle John’s 
folks, perhaps, using wireless transmission, jumping 
through space at a pace that will make the seventy- 
five-mile family limit to-day seem like the slow and 
sinuous windings of a tadpole, compared with the 
sure and felicitous hops of the full-grown bullfrog. 
It was a great day for father when the doctor 
brought home Lizzie in his little black bag. 


UNDER THE PLUG HAT 


T MAKES a difference how a thing is 
| said and who says it. The other day 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon was 
quoted by newspapers as saying that 
it was impossible to tax wealth, 
because wealth was expert in es- 
caping the burdens of taxation; a 
truth as old as the thumb-screw 
and the rack. Tax collectors un- 
availingly have tried to twist 
wealth into taxes. 
But, of course, the only reason 





why it is impossible to tax wealth is because the 
owners of wealth lie about their wealth somewhat 
to themselves but chiefly to the tax collector. And 
the reason they lie about their wealth to avoid pay- 

















ing their just dues is, that they are unpatriotic. If 
they were patriotic and truthful it would be easy 
to tax wealth as it is to tax poverty. Certainly 
there is nothing highly offensive in these rather 
obvious conclusions. 

But supposing some agitator had risen on a soap 
box and said: “A tremendous minority of those 
who are inordinately rich love their riches more 
than they love their country, and fear losing their 
money more than they fear the fires of hell. They 
cheat and steal and defraud their country so cun- 
ningly that all the power of the law, all the high 
calls of duty, all the example of their poorer fel- 
lows, all the bloodshed upon the battlefields by 
their own sons mean nothing to these miserable 
traitors, and when we control this government we 
shall see whether treason can evade the law and 
then demand the law’s protection.” 

That would have been destructive criticism of our 
institutions. That would have called for deporta- 
tion. That would have branded the speaker as a red, 
and hanging would be esteemed too good for him. 

But under the plug hat of a cabinet officer one 
may say things with the same implication, and the 
world blinks and makes answer: “There’s a states- 
man for you—meeting the truth bravely, dealing 
with things as they are in the world that is; not 
mooning over the world that should be!” 

It is somewhat a matter of temperature. “A 
statesman,” said the March Hare to Alice in 
Plunderland, “is one who is always calm about the 
facts and rarely gets excited even over the truth!” 


THE GOBS AND JOSEPHUS ; 
HE lads in the navy who agonized over Jose- 
phus Daniels for four years now have some- 
thing real to worry about. Josephus wanted 
to take booze off the ships and make them dry. And 
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Drawn by CLIVE WEED. 


along comes the Republican administration and 
takes the whole blushing navy out of the water and 
makes land crabs out of the sailors. 

How the lads who used to strafe Josephus would 
like to see that dear sugar loaf Quaker hat again, 
and the good old days that it symbolized! 

The moral of this paragraph is found in the 
thought that in getting out of a balloon it is always 
just as well to see that the walking is good before 
starting down. 


FREEDOM AT LAST 


T last England is free. She has had an awful 
A time of it during the last seven hundred 

years. Sometimes it looked as though the 
fates were against her as she staggered under her 
unbelievable burden of oppression. Having to send 
troops and statesmen and taxes and explana- 
tions across the Irish Sea all the time to placate 
a warlike and determined people was a sad busi- 
ness. 

The world should be glad that England at last 
has been unchained. It looked for a time as though 
America might have to intervene in behalf of Eng- 
land and take the ruthless hand of Ireland from 
Great Britain’s throat. But wise Irish counsels 
prevailed, and the humaner leaders of the fierce 
Hibernians triumphed, and now poor England is 
free. 

What a grand thing it is to be an optimist these 
days! Here is the Hughes naval holiday about to 
dawn, the German moratorium ready to save Europe 
from financial anarchy, the Far Eastern question 
solved by poking the chin off China; and now comes 
a free England and a new Irish Free State. Surely 


the cheerful idiot has just cause to howl his head 
off. 
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The Dramatic Brewery 


By Georce JEAN NATHAN 


TRUST that the MM. Amiel and 
Obey will not suspect me of being 
subsidized by the Huns when I 

say that their “La Souriante Madame 
Beaudet” seems to me much more Ger- 
man than French. Although the locale 
is French, and though the characters 
bear French names, the atmosphere of 
the manuscript and the manner of writ- 
ing strike me as peculiarly German. 
Indeed, I know of no comedy written 
in France in the last twelve years that 
so exactly represents the modern Ger- 
man, or Austro-Hungarian, school of 
young comedy writers. 

The Theater Guild’s production of 
the play, under the title, “The Wife 
with a Smile,” emphasizes afresh this 
impression gained frcm a reading of 
the play. One is surprised and disap- 
pointed, indeed, when one goes out 
into the lobby between the acts and 
finds that one can’t get a seidel of 
Culmbacher and‘ maybe a dozen Sch- 
weitzer cheese sandwiches or sd. The 
air of the Kéniggratzerstrasse-theater 
is persistent—when the curtain is up. 
Only the thin women in the audience 
and the comparative absence of tooth- 
picks reminds one that one is not in 
Berlin. 

The play is an uneven and not very 
penetrating, but often diverting, study 
of a bumptious and vainglorious mer- 
chant, whose obstreperous nonsenses 
drive his wife to the point where she 
plots his death. There are some good 
flashes of humor, and a touch or two 
of close observation, but the final 
effect is of a clever parlor trick rather 
than of a well-considered and soundly 
executed comedy. The play has the 
irony of modern German comedy, and 
also some of its ingenuity, but it falls 
short on the score of humorous philos- 
ophy and full imaginative resource. 
Mr. Arnold Daly is excellent in the 
réle of the husband, and Miss Blanche 
Yurka fairly effective as the wife. I 
have been informed by several of my 
more profound and scholarly critical 
colleagues that the young woman who 
has the small part of the maid is ex- 
tremely comely. Since the seat as- 
signed to me by the management would 
be an excellent one were an earth- 
quake to turn the auditorium the other 
way around, I cannot report upon the 
matter with my customary authority. 


ME: BELASCO’S adaptation of 
André Picard’s comedy, “Kiki,” 
reminds one of one of the chicken 
livres of F. Scott Fitzgerald. For 


this Americanized Kiki is a sister to 
the typical Fitzgerald flapper. She 
is naughty, but nice. She is slangy, 
impudent, ocularly wicked, and she 
gets herself into various compromising 
positions—but she is chemically pure. 
Compared with Mr. Belasco’s Kiki, 
the familiar driven snow looks like 
black alpaca. As Picard visualized 
her, this Kiki was not exactly that 
sort. Indeed, one might even go so 
far as to say that she was privy to 
the gossip that a bed has been known 
te serve other purposes than an article 
of furniture upon which to lay out 
wraps and ball gowns. (It is to this 
latter purpose that the Belasco adapta- 
tion confines it). But though there is 
very little of the underlying element 
of the original visible in this American 
version, the exhibit is given all the life 
and spirit that the text lacks through 
the performance of the name réle by 
Miss Lenore Ulric. This actress is 
an admirable comedienne; her method 
is at once novel and peculiarly fetch- 
ing; she has but one rival on the Ameri- 
can stage, and I am not certain that, 
of the two, she is not the better. She 
makes of the bowdlerized “Kiki” an 
enjoyable evening. 


N “THE VARYING SHORE,” Miss 

Zoé Akins has written a highly sen- 
timental version of Sudermann’s “Song 
of Songs.” Her Julie Venable is a 
fashionable paraphrase of Lily Czep- 
anek. But in place of Sudermann’s 
sharp drawing and observation of 
human character, Miss Akins gives us 
merely a theatrical réle suited to a star 
actress. The play has a touch of 
poetry, and some of the dialogue is 
charmingly written, but it does not re- 
quire a practised critical eye to pene- 
trate the external gloss and detect the 
shoddy underneath. Indeed, I hope 
that I do not go too far astray when 
I say that, in its entirety, the piece 
is merely a Laura Jean Libbey story 
written with a measure of style, tact 
and sophistication. 

The theme, a good one, is of the 
inutility of self-sacrifice; but this 
theme hasn’t gone an act but the play- 
wright vitiates it with highfalutin 
sentimentality. Now and again a 
scene of merit pops its head out of 
the barrage of sighs and ululations, but 
it is not permitted to remain long in 
sight. Miss Akins, a talented drama- 
tist, appears unfortunately to be sell- 
ing her fine fundamental artistic skill 
to the man in the ticket-window. Her 
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work, originally possessed of integrity 
and valor—her “Papa” is a masterpiece 
of comic writing—is steadily becom- 
ing more and more deliberately com- 
mercial. Miss Elsie Ferguson is an 
eye-holding figure in the central réle 
of this latest play. If looks were 
talent, Miss Ferguson would be one 
of the truly great actresses of the 
world. 


SS GLADYS UNGER’S opus, 

“The Fair Circassian,” will 
doubtless be gone from our midst 
long before these words greet you. 
That is, it will be gone unless there 
are still a great number of theater- 
goers who admire the kind of play 
in which a presumptively cute Broad- 
way and Forty-second Street actress 
dresses herself up like a cigarette ad- 
vertisement, speaks with a mixture of 
German and Pinero accents that is 
supposed to be Abkhasian, Tsherkessian 
or Persian, sits on the floor, cunningly 
smokes a long pipe, and otherwise 
impersonates a slave girl from the 
borders of the Black Sea who has 
been brought into an Anglo-Saxon 
househoid. This Murad Peg o’ My 
Heart, together with a fat actor 
dressed like a Greenwich Village sofa 
and called Prince Mirza Fatoullah 
Khlan, is employed by the playwright 
to satirize certain aspects of British 
life and manners. The satire is the 
conventional stuff of the popular show- 
shop, being merely the author’s state- 
ment of the opposite of that which she 
has placed in the mouths of her most 
idiotic characters. Miss Margaret 
Mower plays the réle of Zora, the 
heroine, with might and main, but 
misses it by many leagues. Mr. 
Claude King has the réle of the Per- 
sian ambassador and plays it exactly 
as if it were the Hon. James W. 
Gerard got up to look like Omar 
Khayyam at a Quat’-z-Arts ball. 


HEODORE DREISER’S “The 

Hand of the Potter,” available in 
book form for several years and an- 
nounced for production by no less 
than three different professional man- 
agers, has at last seen the light of 
the foots down in Macdougal Street 
under the wing of the Provincetown 
Players. The play is a crude, but 
occasionally very effective, melodrama 
dealing with a degenerate criminal, 
and patterned after a figure in the 
mews of six years ago. There are 

(Continued on page 31) 














Pup’s Letter to Skinny _ By arthur ritte 


January 7th 1922 
Dear Skinny I gave your letter the once over and was 
pleased to hear the boys of the Social Club are going 
so good for the show for there smoker. You asked me 
to get a line on the funny birds with the big shows on 
Broadway to slip you some of their gags and stunts. 
last Monday night I thought I'll shake a leg toa real 
snappy one and get some hot jokes for skinny and the 
boys. 
say I saw two birds will knock your eye out. There 
names are Joe E. Brown and 
Gordon Dooley. Say they 
Sing and dance 
and fall around 
something awful. 
You boys try it 
and you'll break 
your necks I'll say. 
good jokes to. Dooley he's the lady pulls 
one about being a grass widow and Brown he's 
the man he says if he had a lawn mower he'd 
run her down. 
Then Brown he took a crack at the Blue Law 
crowd he says the Blue law is a black idea 
created by a yellow streak in the colorless 
hearts of pale people green with envy that 
make white men see red. Read it again and 
you'll get it. Say that fellow Dooleys some 
girl I knew he wasn't a real girl right away 
when he come on. And Brown, when he laughs 
hes got a mouth like the door to Bill Hankins 
garage. Then there in a fair and Brown gets 
the job of selling lollypops He gets a big 
idea and sells lollypops to peaches for kiss- 
es One live one takes him up and you should 
have seen that kiss oh me for it! Knowing 
you wanted real stuff for your show I went 
around back to see these two There regular 
fellows. When I got to there dressing rooms 
le : I didn't know just what to say but I told 
= < them why I came and they were good sports. 
Brown told me he was born in Toledo and not 
ashamed. He started tumbling on an Old couch when he was seven. When he was nine 
he landed a job with a circus that blew into town working around washing dishes and 
helping put up the tent until he got a jc with the clowns at 1.50 a week. In five 
years he got raised to 7 bucks. Then he went to vaudeville and did tumbling with 
songs. His pardner Frank Prevost discovered he was funny so he began some of that 
stuff. In 1920 he played outfield with the Boston Red Sox. Dooleys a bird from 
Altoona Pa He wasnt with a circus though his father was a scotch clown His first 
stage job was a minstrel troup Say you should see that fellow fall on his back and if 
face and all over its the limit And he's some girl. When he and Brown sing they t 
sing ''Mr. Brown and Miss Dooley'' there 
great and Browns face makes you laugh to look 
at. Heres some pictures 
to show how they look If 
you want to get on the 
stage start in a circus. 
Yours Pup. 
I saw lots more I'll say 
I did. A peach ina 
one piece bathing suit 
and a lot of 
peaches in no 
more But you know 
skinny theres no 
jokes in them gold 
diggers they take 
you seriously so I 
didn't let on I 
noticed then. 
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Digest of 


IR AUCKLAND GEDDES said at 

a dinner in Dark Harbor: 
“Little nations sometimes exercise a 
certain pardonable duplicity in getting 
favors from big nations. This may 


be wrong, but it is certainly politic.. 


Little nations can’t use force, you 
know. 

“In the Mile End Road one eve- 
ning a little fellow began to bawl and 
scream. 

“*Oh, me farden! I’ve lost me brite 
farden!’ 

A group of young costers were loaf- 
ing nearby, and one of them said: 

“*’Ere, mates, let’s ’elp this pore 
kid find ‘is farden.’ 

“So, in the goodness of their hearts, 
they all began to search laboriously, 
while the urchin continued to bawl: 

“*Oh, me farden! Me brite farden!’ 

“In a minute or two one of the 
costers found the lost coin. 

“*’Ere’s yer fardin, kid,’ he said, and 
then a ray from the street lamp fell on 
it and he yelled: ‘W’y, it ain’t a farden 
at all. It’s ’arf a quid!” 

“*Garn!’ said the boy, as he snatched 
his money. ‘Think I was goin’ to let 
you blokes know it was a ten-shilling 
piece? Why, one o’ ye would ’a ’ad 
is foot on it afore I’d time ter turn 
round.’ 

“And he ran off with his valuable 
‘farden’ like a streak of lightning.” — 
Detroit Free Press. 


When Freddy came home from 
school he was _ crying. “Teacher 
whipped me because I was the only 
one who could answer a question she 
asked the class,” he wailed. 

Freddy’s mother was both astounded 
and angry. “I'll see the teacher about 
that! What was the question she 
asked you?” 

“She wanted to know who put the 
glue in her ink bottle.” — Boston 
Herald. 


Sailor Bill—These New York gals 
seem to be wearin’ sort o’ light canvas. 

Sailor Dan—Yes—you seldom see a 
full rigged skirt, or anything.—New 
York Sun. 


“I think the baby is going to be a 
dancer.” 

“Why so?” 

“She keeps examining her toes.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal 





the Worlds Humor 


“Anything to see in this town?” in- 
quired a recently arrived guest. 

“Well,” replied the landlord of the 
tavern at Oblong Center, “a lady bar- 
ber has just opened up a shop in the 
next block. You might kinda ramble 


“around and—” 


“TI have seen lady barbers before.” 
“I s’pose so. But prob’ly you never 


- saw how the male population of a vil- 


lage act when they see a lady barber.” 
—Kansas City Star. 





hundred miles 
and never had to use a spanner! Worth 


Motorist—Fifteen 


750 pounds as it stands. What’ll you 
give me for it? 
Friend—Prepare for a shock, old 
man! I'll give you fifty pounds. 
Motorist—Prepare for another—I’ll 


take it!—Passing Show (London). 


The following recently appeared in 
a Chicago mewspaper’s advertising 
columns: 

“If Wilbur Blank, who deserted his 
wife and babe twenty years ago, will 
return, said babe will knock his block 
off."—-American Legion Weekly. 


Church—Did you ever see a woman 
who could keep her mouth closed? 

Gotham—Sure! I gave my seat in 
a trolley car to a woman to-day. She 
never opened her mouth.—Brooklyn 
Citizen 


The wife of the great botanist 
beamed at him across the supper table. 
“But these,” she exclaimed, pointing 
to the dish of mushrooms that had 
been set before her, “are not all for 
me, Aristotle, are they?” 

“Yes, Mabel,” he nodded. “I gath- 
ered them especially for you with my 
own hands.” 

She beamed upon him gratefully. 
What a dear, unselfish husband he was! 
In five minutes she had demolished the 
lot. 

At breakfast the next morning he 
greeted her anxiously. “Sleep all 
right?” he inquired. 

“Splendidly,” she smiled. 

“Not sick at all—no pains?” he 
pressed. 

“Why, of course not, Aristotle,” she 
responded. 

“Hurrah!” he then exclaimed. “I 
have discovered another species of 
mushroom that isn’t poisonous.” — 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Mr. Jones at a dinner party had been 
trying to say something nice to his 
hostess. 

“What a small appetite you have, 
Mr. Jones,” she remarked. 

“To sit next to you, Mrs. Smith,” 
he replied, “would cause any man to 
lose his appetite.” 

And then he wondered why he wasn’t 
invited to the next affair.—Pickup. 


Desk—Do you believe in writing 
anonymously? 

Quill—Well, I’ve often wished that 
one of my productions had been anony- 
mous. 

“What was it?” 

“A letter proposing to Mrs. Quill.” 
—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


There ought to be something done 
to prevent the dress reformers from 
taking the feminine knee out of the 
public eye —Los Angeles Times. 


Sammy (admiringly surveying his 
lately arrived twin sisters)—Did you 
get them cheaper by taking the two, 
papa?—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Father’s Voice—Maude, hasn’t that 
young man started for home yet? 

Clever Young Man—I’ve reached 
third, sir. 

“Well, steal, you busher. 
American Legion Weekly 


Steal !”— 








First Pedestrian (colliding with pil- 


lar box)—Oh! I beg your pardon. 

Second ditto (running into same 
pillar box)—Not at all—my fault!— 
London Opinion. 


E W. Howe of Kansas has been 
something of a traveler. He made a 
number of trips abroad and went twice 
around the world. It was on his first 
trip abroad that he encountered one 
of the sea hounds whose chief boast 
is concerned with the number of times 
they have crossed the Atlantic. Mr. 
Howe tells the incident as his favorite 
story. 

“Is this your first trip?” the sea 
hound asked Mr. Howe on the occasion 
of their first meeting. Mr. Howe ad- 
mitted that it was. “Well,” said the 
sea hound, “I’ve crossed the Atlantic 
forty times.” On the second day the 
sea hound again put the question to 
Mr. Howe and again vouchsafed the 
same observation. He repeated it at 
frequent intervals during the trip. 

It was on the sixth day, after the 
sea hound had again spoken of the 
total number of his crossings, that 
Mr. Howe said to him: “By the way, 
have you ever been to Omaha?” The 
sea hound said he never had. “Well,” 
retorted Mr. Howe, “I go there every 
week.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A colored preacher in Alabama had 
at one time served a short jail sen- 
tence and was fearful lest his congre- 
gation discover the fact, as in his 
later years he had been a model of rec- 
titude. 

One Sunday, rising to begin his ser- 
mon, his heart sank to see a former 
cellmate sitting in the front row. 

Quick thinking was necessary. Fix- 
ing his eye on the unwelcome guest, 
the preacher announced solemnly: 

“Ah takes mah text dis mo’nin’ from 
de sixty-fo’th chaptah and fo’ hun- 
dredth verse of de book of Job, which 
says: ‘Dem as sees and knows me, and 
says nothin’, dem will Ah see later.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


“Cheer up, old boy; don’t frown just 
because it is a cloudy day. I notice 
you’re cheerful enough when the sun 
shines.” 

“Well, no wonder; when the sun 
shines the women in their thin skirts 
put a little pep into life.”—Florida 
Times-Union. 


“The ouija board craze seems to be 
waning.” aig 

“Much to my regret,” 
Grumpson. 

“How’s that?” 

“T've seen a ouija board keep a dozen 
women quiet for as long ag, fiye min 
utes.”"—Birmingham Age-Herald. , 

\ 

‘You are wasting a lot of film. Why 
don’t you stop shooting when I hand 
out the word?” t 

“I get excited,” explained the new 
cameraman. “I operated a machine 


said Mr. 


gun during the late war.”—Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 


“Hear about 
played on Mac?” 

“No; what was it?” 

“They gave him a prescription from 
a veterinarian and he never discovered 
that he had a half-pint of ,horse linj- 
ment until he reached home.”—New 
York Sun. . . t 


the joke the gang 
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CHEERIO! 


An eminent surgeon says “Cheerfulness is the best tonic (practice it, and ' 
the results are perfectly wonderful).”—Passing Show (London), 


“Does, your wife let yqu carry & 
latchkey?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr Meekton; “the 
only person who is now likely to keep 
me from going into my front door is 
the landlord.’—Washington Star. 


Home from the sweets of the honey- 
moon * 
Returns the still befooled new 
groom, 7 ; 
To learn right quick, yea, very soon, 
« That he’s nothing but chauffeur to a 
broom. hee 
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—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Little Mary was visiting her grand- 
mother in the, country.’ Walking in 
the garden, she chanced to see a pea- 
cock, a bird she had never seen before. 
After gazing in silent admiration, she 
ran quickly into the house and cried 
out: “Oh, granny, come and see! One 
of your chickens is in bloom.’’—Chris- 
tian Register. sil 
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An Oakland printer collided with a 
street car in that city and got all 
“pied up.” They lugged him to the 
hospital, where the doc picked three- 
em slivers, two-point wedges of glass 
and four or five sticks of ground-up 
bone from his anatomy, and then at- 
tempted to send him out as a regular 
edition with a scarehead attached. It 
was no go. He was “off his feet,” 
and the surgeons say he won't be fit 
for distribution until he is “sorted,” 
as he didn’t create a good impression 
when they pressed him as to the cause 
of the accident. The printer is dis- 
appointed, as the galley intended to 
marry rules that she can’t stick to him 
for any longer period in his present 
makeup, and the printer swears he will 
kill her off on sight. But the girl is 
composing herself by the thought that 
she will continue to chase the males 
just as long as men of the type she 
is after will letter—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


“The projecting machine must be 
out of order.” 

“T hadn’t noticed it.” 

“IT hear a constant clicking.” 

“A flapper behind you is chewing 
gum.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Whom does the baby resemble?” 

“Well, he has my wife’s eyes and my 
nose, but I can’t imagine where he got 
his voice, unless it was from my auto- 
mobile siren.”—Town Topics. 
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She—There isr’t a single man that 
I really care for. 

He—That’s all right, I’m married. 
Shall we sit down?—London Mail. 


“Honestly, I believe that man was 
trying to flirt with me!” gasped the 
sweet young thing. 

“Nothing like it, dearie,” retorted 
the wretch; “that guy’s a dry agent 
winking at a violation.”—Buffalo Ex- 
press. 
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“Major, would it be against the law 
to paint a picture of a mint julep on 
a billboard?” 

“I don’t know whether or not it 
would be against the law, sir, but it 
would be an act of senseless cruelty 
to about ninety per cent. of our mascu- 
line population.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald.. 


“Just what is the difference between 
a henpecked husband and the other 
kind of husband?” asked the bachelor. 

“Well,” explained the benedick, “the 
henpecked husband gives in to his wife 
right away, but the other kind of hus- 
band doesn’t give in until the next day.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“I was grieved to read the speech 
you delivered yesterday, Senator.” 

“Garbled, sir. Garbled in the press 
reports.” 

“But the reporter claims he took it 
down in shorthand.” 

“The dickens he did! Is there no 
protection for a man in public life?” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“A lady living over tuther side of 
Mount Pizgy took a shot at her hus- 
band yesterday and killed a dog,” re- 
lated an acquaintance. 

“Well, a gun is a powerful dangerous 
utensil in the hands of a lady that 
can’t shoot straight,” returned Gap 
Johnson of Rumpus Ridge, Ark.—Kan- 
sas City Star. 





The New Cook—Please, mum, dol say “Dinner is served” or “Dinner is ready”? 
Her Mistress—Well, if it is anything like it was yesterday, it would be simpler to say “Dinner is spoiled” !— 


Passing Show (London) 
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Foreman—’Ow is it that little feller always carries two planks to your one? 
Laborer—’Cos ’e’s too blinkin’ lazy to go back fer the other one!—Passing Show (London). 


“Please, sir,” piped the tiny customer, 
whose head scarcely reached the coun- 
ter, “father wants some oak varnish.” 

“How much does your father want, 
my little man?” asked the shopman. 

“Father said you was to fill this,” 
said the little fellow, handing over a 
half-gallon can. 

It was duly filled, and handed over. 

“Father will pay you on Saturday,” 
said the recipient casually. 

And the face of the shopman grew 
dark. 

“We don’t give credit here,” he 
said. “Gimme back the can!” 

Meekly the little lad handed back the 
can, which was emptied and given to 
him with a scowl. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. “Father 
said you’d be sure to leave enough 
round the sides for him to finish the 
job he wants to do. And I think you 
have, sir.”—Boston Post. 


“And why did you put dollar marks 
at the end of your love letters to the 
plaintiff?” asked the lawyer. 

“They are kiss marks,” said the un- 
happy defendant. 

“But why use dollar marks to denote 
kisses?” 

“You wouldn’t ask me that if you 
knew how much they cost me.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


“Oh, please don’t bite me,” called a 
little boy frantically as a dog came 
barking toward him. 

Robert was at an open window, and, 
on hearing the boy’s words, he called 
out: “Don’t use your manners; use 
your legs.”—Chicago Tribune. 


It’s easy to meet expenses these 
days. You run onto them every time 
you turn around.— Jackson Citizen 
Patriot. 
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Matchmaking Mama—Vera, has 
young Gelding given you any indica- 
tion of his intentions? He has been 
calling to see you nearly every eve- 
ning for a month.” 

Vera—Really, mother, I don’t know 
what to think. He has such a knack 
of keeping one in the dark.—London 
Mail. 
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Mother (severely)—Edith! Did I see 
young Mr. Sotherlay stroking your 
hair on the veranda last night? 

Daughter—It’s a mere habit with 
him, mother. He used to stroke on 
his varsity eight.—Boston Globe. 


“TI see you at the races every day 
during the season, Colonel. But I 
don’t see how you can afford it.” 

“I can’t afford it, and that is what 
makes the proposition so darned at- 
tractive.” — Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


At the dinner table his elders had 
been discussing the State School for 
the Deaf, while seven-year-old Johnnie 
listened interestedly. 

That evening, when preparing for 
bed, he looked earnestly into the face 
of his older sister and sighed. 

“Wouldn’t it be awful to be deaf, 
Titi?” he said. “Just think of having 
to wash your ears every day and never 
getting any good out of them at all!” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


Laura—Did you consent to marry 
him because he’d won a war medal? 

Dora—Not exactly, but I thought I’d 
better snap him up when he happened 
to mention that he’d learned how to 
cook.—New York Sun. 
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AN INTERNAL REVOLUTION 


“What is the coroner’s verdict on 
the deceased?” 

“Death from acute indigestion, your 
Honor.” 

“Acute indigestion? Why, the evi- 
dence states that the victim had the 
plainest of suppers.” 

“I forgot to state, your Honor, that 
the meal consisted of English mutton 
and Irish potatoes.”—Columbia Jester. 


KERECT! 


“My idea of grand larceny,” quoth 
the philosophical thug, “is when you 
get away with it.”"—Dartmouth Jack o’ 
Lantern. 


THE GRIEF OF THE GOVERNOR 


I sent my son to Princeton 
With a pat upon the back. 

I spent ten thousand dollars 
And got a ‘quarterback. 

—Princeton Tiger. 








Him—How pretty your brief case is. 

Her—Why, Mr. O’Spivis, I’ve no 
brief case. 

Him—I beg your pardon, but you— 
—er—skirt, you know—.”—California 
Pelican. 








With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, 


Joyous, 





JUDGE’S COLLEGE WITS 
NUMBER 


"THE annual College Wits Num- 
ber of Judge has been one of 
the most notable issues in the 
magazine field. Its next appear- 
ance will be early in May, some- 
what later than formerly, in order 
that contributors may have a more 
leisurely period in which to pre- 
pare for it. All matter intended 
for it, however, must be in hand 
early in March. The number of 
College Comics has more than 
doubled during the past three 
years, admittedly through Judge’s 
influence, and the next College 
Wits Number of His Honor should 
surpass all others in the amusing 
variety of its contents. All mat- 
ter published in this annual num- 
ber is original, and its text and 
illustrations show the happy spirit 
of the college boys and girls the 
country over as no other medium 
can set it forth. Three valuable 
silver cups are given as principal 
prizes, and all contributions used 
will be paid for at usual rates. 
This timely notice is given in 
order that intending contributors 
may prepare themselves for the 
joyous contest of wits. 











THE FRESHMAN 
(Producing a complete rotation in the 
grave of J. Greenlief Wittier) 


LESSINGS on thee, little chap, 
With thy cunning little cap, 
Freshman green, with aching heart 
Had to from thy mother part, 
Sadly trudging on to class; 
Chased by sophomores off the grass— 
You are better off than they— 
You haven’t learned their blatant way! 
—Cornell Widow. 


APPRECIATION 
Critic—I made my side ache over 
your latest book. 
Author—Really. 
it so amusing? 
“Oh, no. I just fell asleep on top 
of it.”"—Lafayette Lyre. 


And did you find 


ALL SHE NEEDS 

“My dear Mrs. Smith, I think your 
daughter recites remarkably well, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes. All she needs is a short 
course in electrocution, sort of to 
finish her off, as you might say.”— 
Harvard Lampoon. 
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Irresponsible 


MY PATRON SAINT 


There are saints in every country, 
From Ireland to France; 
And my favorite among them 
Is the patron of the dance. 
For the others are so solemn 
That they scarcely can delight us; 
So I’ll dedicate this ditty 
To my good old friend, St. Vitus. 
—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


Dear Editor—What kind of flowers 
did Methuselah send his wife on the 
various centennials of their marriage? 
—H. I. Biscus. 

Answer—We do not know, but we 
suppose it was a century plant.—WMis- 
souri Showme. 


She—What do you mean by kissing 
me? What do you mean? 

He—Er, er, nothing. 

“Then don’t you dare do it again. 
I won’t have any man kissing me un- 
less he means business, d’ye hear?”— 
Columbia Jester. 
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He—Remember last year when we 
sat here how you— 

She — Yes. But lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place. 

He—Shall we sit over there?—Yale 
Record. 























Weather— 
Always fair for 
smiling faces. 











JUDGE’S 


NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 


February 5th-12th, 1922 





JuDGE is the 
oldest and clever- 
est humorous 
weekly in 
America. 

















“I hope JuvGe’s Smile will ripple merrily into every home in the nation and infectiously catch the heartstrings 





of every wayfarer on life’s highway.’’—Jas. J. Davis, Secy. of Labor. 





Rules of the Contest 

1. Each smiling face clipped 
from any magazine or news- 
paper advertisement will 
count as a point in JupGe’s 
National Smile Week Con- 
test. To the persons who 
send the largest number of 
smiling faces clipped from 
any magazine or newspaper 
advertisement published on 
or before midnight, Febru- 
ary 12th, the following cash 
prizes will be given: 
Largest number . $500.00 
Second largest... 250.00 


_. ee 100.00 
Fourth......... 50.00 
Next ten, each . 10.00 


2. Clippings made from now 
on, from any new spaper or 
magazine advertisement, 
either current or back num- 
bers (no more than five 
points will be allowed from 
any one advertisement) may 
be entered. The same ad- 
vertisement in the same 
magazine or newspaper may 
be used but once by any 
competitor. 

. Clippings must be mailed 
on or before midnight of 
February 13th, 1922, when 
the contest closes. Don't 
send any clippings until you 
send them all. 

4. This contest is open to vou 
whether you are a_sub- 
scriber to JupGE or not. It 
is not necessary that you 
buy the magazine in order 
to enter the contest. 

. Employees, or members of 

the families of the employees 

of the Leslie-Judge Company 
are barred from this contest. 

Checks will be mailed to the 

winners as soon as the win- 

ners are determined. 

7. In the event of ties, prizes 
identical in character with 
that offered will be given to 
each of those so tying. 

8. The names of the winners 
will be published in a num- 
ber of JupGeE issued during 
April, 1922. 

9. Address all clippings, with 
the total number of faces 
indicated on each package 
to “Chairman, JupGe’s Na- 
tional Smile Week Com- 
mittee,” 627 West 43d 
Street, New York City. Clip- 
pings will not be returned. 
All inquiries regarding this 
contest should be addressed 
to the Chairman accom- 
panied by a stamp for reply. 
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How It All Happened 
Prizes Offered 

Albert E. Gary, President, U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, Charles M. Schwab, President, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and many other leaders in the 
business and financial world, have, in their recent 
speeches, very decisively stated that the United 
States has passed through a period of business 
depression and is now upon the verge of a stu- 
pendous business development; that what we 
need now, more than anything else, is to increase 
the national morale by cultivating a cheerful 
spirit and a smile. 


JupGce, the oldest national humorous weekly 
in America, which, for over forty years, has 
been spreading smiles and joy all over the 
country, fully realizing the value of optimism 
and humor, conceived the idea of a National 
Smile Week. The week, February 5th to 12th, 
1922, was selected because it terminates on the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln—perhaps the 
greatest national exponent of a cheerful spirit and 
a smile as an antidote for national depression. 


This idea was submitted to a long list of 
prominent people in the business, professional, 
entertainment, art, literary and financial world 
with the suggestion that they give expressions of 
opinion regarding the efficacy of such a movement 
in increasing the industrial and business morale. 


These leaders, in various walks of life, have 
cordially endorsed the movement, signifying 
their willingness to act as members of JUDGE'S 
NATIONAL SMILE WEEK Committee. 
Business men throughout the country have also 
endorsed the idea:and promised to do what they 
could to make JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE 


WEEK a big success. 


To further encourage people to participation 
in this national morale building campaign, 
JupGE is offering $1,000 in 14 prizes for the 
largest number of smiling faces clipped from 
ANY magazine or newspaper advertisement up 
to February 13th, 1922. This joyous contest 
has already engaged the attention of thousands 
of people eager to win one of the fourteen prizes. 


JupGE also offers a Corona typewriter to the 
high school pupils of America for the best 300- 
word essay on the subject of Smiles, and will 
publish in JupGe, at the regular space rates such 
essays deemed worthy of reproduction. 








LOTTA MILES 
has often appeared in a well 
known tire advertisement. Cut 
her out, she counts a point. 


$1000 
for 

Smiling Faces 
This is the most fas- 
cinating contest ever 
conducted in this 
country. All it re- 
quires is a cheerful 
disposition, a sharp 
pair of shears and a 
keen eye—and a real 
smile. 


How You Can 


Help 

Ask your local ad- 
vertisers to use smil- 
ing faces in their ad- 
vertising copy; get 
the local Women’s 
Club to have promi- 
nent humorists speak 
during National 
Smile Week; get local 
talent to entertain at 
charitable — institu- 
tions during Smile 
Week; above all, 
smile yourself and 
help make others 
smile. 








“Jt is a valuable thing to make pec 
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yple think and at the same time to make them smile. JuvcGe does both.” 


—Senator William H. King, Utah. 
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TS superb flavor 
and blending 
qualities make your 
“private stock” last 
lonzer and taste bet- 
ter, too 


And, as an appetizer 
— well, just try it! 





“Original Recipes” 
—Our new booklet, sent 


free for your Dealer's 
name. 


JiKouquiy | 


Restaurant & Wine Co 
476 West B'way, N 


Local Ate sDodin 
esired 


























Are You a Mason? 
What Book Do You Want Most? 
We Have It! 
Send for a complete catalogue 
t Mason ic books, jewelry and 
supplies 
REDDING & COMPANY 
Dept. X 200 Fifth | Ave., New York | Gity 
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The Poet’s Bride 
By Marie Ellyson 
HE broke fast on his chestnut eyes; 


He puffed himself with rhapsodies. 


They lunched at twelve on many a 
smile 

Left over from the morning’s guile. 

"Twas then he wrote his roundelays 

And rhymes as in his single days— 

Except he wasn’t alone. These charms 

Were woven in her weaving arms, 

A happy laureled troubadour 

(Who'd lived on attic air before 

While she ate birds). They dined on 
love 

And supped on kisses like the dove. 


At dawn next day she kicked: “Say, 
Bob,” 

She cried, “Get out and swipe a 
squab!” 











Ks uimmirtites 


1 CAN TEACH YOU Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 
Waltz and newest ‘‘up-to-the-minute'’ society on} 
in a few bours-at heme--in private by the wonderful 
Peak System ef Mail Instruction 

REMARKABLE N ETHOD. Easy-- Suastaating. 
Results ad wy No music 
needed. Thousands taught successfully 
Write me socey for my interesting free book! Spe- 
cial low offer | u answer at o 

WicLiAM CHANOLER BEAN, m 

Studio 157 4737 Gro 


| Wrestling Book FREE | 


Bee expert wre stler. Learn at home by mail. 
nder ni lessons prepared by world schampions 
Permner Burns and Frenk Gotch. Free bo 
Secret helds, blocks and tricks re- 
vealed. Don't delay Be strong. heul thy. Handle 
wih ones 


Farmer Burns, 2590 Ramge Bidg.. Omaha, Neb. 





-no party 


Cnicage, um. 
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Newspaper ar 4 Magazine iii 
trating. Pastel aa be et 
traits and fashions By Mail | 
e or Local Cees ses. Write for 
terms and List of successful 
students 
Associated Art See. 
A. 33 Flauiren bidg ew Y 








Types 


By Stella V. Kellerman 


SOME people do things— 
By staying at home; 
They have in their being 
No longing to roam. 


Others are always 
Going somewhere— 
To help run the planet, 
But, if we compare: 


Who are the wiser, 
When doing is done— 

They who are stable, 
Or those on the run? 











Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate = 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


‘“ ° “f 9 
The Science of a New Life 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
408 pages-illustrated 
Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
».edical and religious critics throughout 
the U. S. A Unfolds the secrets of 
married happiness, so often revealed 
too late. We can give only a few of 
the chapter sub jects bere as this book 








Special Offer 


The regular price 


is $3.00. In order is not meant for children 
to introduce this Marriage and Ite Advantazes. Ageat Which to 
a. into as many Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analyzed. Quall- 
es 3 ties One Should Avold in Choosing. Anatomy of 
eproduction. Ag i fe t . \- 
send ene copy “ o Pr — t o mativences, C.ntinence, Chi 
cial 00 = _ 
Edi on to = y Conception, Pregnancy, Confinement. TWI 
LIGHT SLEEP. Nursing 


‘ai 
reader of thisMag- How a Happy Mar 
azine, postpaid up- ried Life is secured. 
onreceipt of $2.00 Deseriprive cir 
mailed FREE. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. {292.26 


ar with table of contents 




















BE REASONABLE! 


Of course one may get enthusiastic over Judge now and then, and during 
that moment of thrill applaud a bit or jump up and click one’s heels 
together, but there is no sense in carrying the thing too far; and the 
subscriber who decorated his office windows with signs, as did the gentle- 
man whose office at 43d and Broadway is shown above, should really 


have shown more control. 


We believe in loyalty to your favorite paper; 


that’s all right, but think of your health, man, shutting out the view of 


the air and everything! 


What would be the effect if we all did that! 


Judge for yourself! 


Dead Language 
By J. B. Sprague 


HE next round’s on me.” 
“We're going for a century run 
next Sunday.” 
“She has such pretty ears.” 
“I’m not old enough to play golf.” 
“Woman's place is in the home.” 
“Lift your skirt; this crossing is 
muddy.” 
“Speed limit, 12 miles.” 
“Having a minute or two to spare, 
telephoned home.” 
“Nickelodeon.” 
“The Land of the Free.” 


A LIABILITY 
Car Owner — $132.27! That’s an 
outrage! Will you accept the car as 
part payment? 
Garage Man—Nope! 


_— 


The bill’s an 


| even $200 if I take the car! 
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AUTO SUGGESTION 
“What? Sold your car so soon? 
How did you manage it?” 
“I remembered the line of talk the 
man used who stuck me with it.” 


















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NOobnoxious springs 
or pads. 


A, 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 


a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
?¢ Sent on trial to prove it. Protected ~ 
ents, Catalog and measure blanks 

mai free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 409D State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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—Delzware Blue Hen. 


Doctor—How does the patient act 
when he is alone? 

Nurse—I could not say. I have | 
never been with him when he was 
alone.—Idaho Yarn. 


“Oh, stop whining! Is_ whining 
going to mend matters?” 

“I suppose not.” 

“Then if not, whine not.”—Arkansas 
Arklight. 


Willie—Paw, what is a barnacle? 

Paw—A barnacle is a hobo who 
sleeps in barns, my son. Now do 
your night work, and don’t bother me. 
I’m busy.—Searchlight. 


Doctor (to Skinny)—What do you 
do when a patient faints? 

Skinny—Bring him to. 

“Then what?” 

“Bring him two more.’—Sub Das 
Bailast. 


Gunner—Her arms are so well de- 
veloped because she has done the 
sweeping every day for the last five 
years. 

Engineer—Does she walk much?— 
—The Periscope. 


A sailor who had never seen a wind- 
mill before exclaimed: “Gee, mister! 
That’s some electric fan you’ve got 
out there cooling the hogs.”—IJdaho 
Yarn. 


Lady in box—Can you look over my 
shoulders? 

Sailor—I'’ve just been looking over 
both of them, an’ by gosh they are 
great.—Tennessee Tar. 


“Looky hyuh, marine,” said Rastus, 
“mah mothah am daid and jin heaven, 
mah fathah am daid and in hell, ma 
sweet woman am ‘live and in Los 
Angeles, and” 
trusty razor, and stropped it cn his 
palm) “Ah am gwine to see one of 
them to-night!”—Delaware Blue Hen. 


In Japan, when the subscriber rings 
up, the operator may be expected to 
ask, “What number does the honorable 
son of the moon and stars desire?” 

“Hohi, two-three.” 

Silence. Then the exchange resumes. 

“Will the honorable person graciously 
forgive the inadequacy of the insignifi- 
cant service and permit this humble 
slave of the wire to inform him that 
the never-to-be-sufficiently-censured line 
is busy?”—Far Seas. 





(here he unfurled his | 









By Paul von Boeckmann 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental and Physical Energy, 
Respiration, Psychology, and Nerre Culture 


We are the most “high strung”’ people on 
Earth. The average American is a bundle 
of nerves, ever ready to spring into action, 

mentally and physically. The restless en- 
| ergy of Americans is proverbial. 


| We may well be proud of our alert, active, 
| and sensitive nerves, as they indicate the 
| highest state of civilization, courage, am- 
bition, and force of character, but this high 
nerve tension has not been without its grave 
dangers and serious consequences. Neurol- 
ogists agree that we are more subject to 
nervous disorders than any other nation. 
Our “Mile a Minute 
Life’ is tearing our 
nerves to shreds and 
we are deteriorating 
| into a nation of Neu- 
| rasthenies. 

| Since the Nervous 
| System generates the 
| mysterious power we 
| term Nerve Force, that 
controls and gives life 
and energy to every 
muscle, every vital or- 
| gan, every drop of 
| blood and cell of the 

| body, nerve exhaus- zine. 

| tion necessarily must 

| result in a long train 

| of ailments and weaknesses. 

The noted British authority on the 

| nerves, Alfred T. Schofield, says: “It is my 
belief that the greatest single factor in the 
maintenance of health is that the nerves 
should be in order.” 
| How often do we hear of people running 
from doctor to doctor, seeking relief from 
| a mysterious “something-the-matter” with 
therr, though repeated examinations fail 
to indicate that any particular organ is 
weak or diseased. In nearly every case 
| it is Nerve Exhaustion—Lack of Nerve 
Force. 

The symptorrs of nerve exhaustion vary 
according to individual characteristics, but 
the development is usually as follows: 

FIRST STAGE: Lack of energy and en- 
durance; that “tired feeling,’ especially in 
the back and knees. 

SECOND STAGE: Nervousness; sleep- 
lessness; irritability; decline in sex force; 
loss of hair; nervous indigestion; sour stom- 
ach; gas in bowels; constipation; irregular 
| heart; poor memory; lack of mental endur- 
| anee; dizziness; headaches; backache; neu- 

ritis; rheumatism, and other pains. 

THIRD STAGE: Serious mental dis- 
| turbances; fear; undue worry; melan- 
cholia; dangerous organic disturbances; 
suicidal tendencies, and, in extreme cases, 
insanity. 

If only a few of the symptoms mentioned 
apply to you, especially those indicating 
| mental instability, you may be sure your 

nerves are at fault—that you have ex- 
hausted your Nerve Force. 


Nerve Force is the most precious gift of 
Nature. It means everything—your hap- 
piness, your health, your success in life. 
You should know all there is to learn about 
your nerves—how to relax, calm, and soothe 
your nerves, so that after a severe nerve 
strain ycu can rebuild your lost Nerve 
Force, and keep yourself physically and 
mentally’ fit. 
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Note: Prof. von Boeckmann is 
the scientist who explained the 
nature of the mysterious Psycho- you may have in- 
physic Force involved in the Cou- 
lon-Abbot feats; a problem that = 97, health. 
had baffled the leading scientists 
of America and Europe for more 
than thirty years, and a full ac- 
count of which has been pub- 
lished in the March and April is- 
sues of Physical Culture Maga- 


I have written a 64-page book which is 
pronounced by students of the subject to 
be the most valuable and practical work 
ever written on nerve culture. The title 
of the book is “Nerve Force.” It teaches 
how to soothe, calm and care for the nerves. 
The cost is only 25 cents (coin or stamps). 
Address Paul von Boeckmann, Studio No. 
147, 110 West 40th St., New York 

The only way to judge the value of this 
book is to read it, which you may do at 
my risk. In other words, if after applying 
the advice given in this book it does not 
meet your fullest ex- 
pectations, I shall re- 
turn your money, plus 
the outlay of postage 


curred. I have adver- 
tised my various books 
breathing 
and other subjects in 
this and other maga- 
zines for more than 20 
years, which is ample 
evidence of my respon- 
sibility and integrity. 
Over a million copies 
have been sold. 

You should send for 
this book to-day. It 
is for you whether you have had treuble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 
the most precious possession you have. 
Through them you experience all that makes 
life worth living; for to be dull nerved means 
to be dull brained, insensible to the higher 
phases of life—love, moral courage, ambi- 
tion and temperament. The finer your 
brain is, the finer and more delicate is your 
nervous system, and the more imperative 
it is that you care for your nerves. The 
book is especially important to those who 
have “high strung” nerves and those who 
must tax their nerves to the limit. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from letters from 
people who have read the book and were 
greatly benefited by the teachings set forth 
therein. 

“T have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 

“Your book did more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.” 


“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought 1 had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have reread your book at least 
ten times.” 


A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so 
well and in the morning I feel so rested.’ 


“The advice given in your book on relax- 
ation and calming of nerves has cleared my 
brain. Before 1 was half dizzy all the 
time.” 

A physician says: “Your book shows you 
have a: scientific and profound knowledge 
of the nerves and nervous people. I 
am recommending your book to my pa- 
tients.” 


A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three years ago. I 
now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s work.” —AbDvV 
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For Coughs 
and Colds 
Safe 


and Si ane 


PISOS 


This syrup is different from all others 
Pleasant —gives quick relief. Contains 
No Opiates—good for young and old. 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 
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THE LANDON SCHOOL 
483 National Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


CANARY- BIRDS 


Harz Mountain Canaries in full song, $6.00 each 
Also Andreasberg Roller Canaries, birds with flute, b:ll 





and violin notes. None equal, none better, $10.00 each. 
Birds will be shipped with safety, satisfaction guaranteed, 
on receipt of cash with order. 





IMPERIAL PET SHOP, Geo. Wohlstadt, Prop. 
Direct Importer Dept. J, 50 W. 30th St., New York City 











Drawn by Jor E. Dasu 
The Worm—Don’t get gay with me 
or you'll be sorry. 
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HOTEL 


22d & Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia , Pa. 


Rooms hot and cojq water $2 UP 


Rooms with bath $3.50 UP 


Club Breakfast, 50c up 
Special Luncheon, 90c 








Evening Dinner 
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As well as service a la carte 






Poems and Things 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


YOouNGsTeERS. Collected Poems of Childhood. By 
Burges Johnson. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


WISHT I knew this Johnson man, 
Because the poems he writes 
Are all about the things I do, 
And what I think of nights. 


I s’pose he must be quite growed up, 
Most twenty-five, maybe, 

But I would like him fine, I guess, 
And I bet he’d like me! 


CoLLectep Poems of Edward Arlington Robinson. 
Macmillan Co. 

DWARD ARLINGTON ROBIN- 

son, down-east Yankee, Harvard 
graduate, has been writing the kind of 
poetry that personally pleased him, 
quite regardless of whether it pleased 
anybody else, for over thirty years. 
He has never written “free verse.” 
He never had to. Before the modern 
poetry was talked about, he had found 
a way to make meter and even rhyme 
as direct and modern as an editorial— 
no, no!—as a baseball report. He 
always had something grave and 
thoughtful to say, and he knew how to 
say it. This collection in one volume 
of his complete works, as Browning 
or Tennyson are collected, is an hon- 
orable recognition of his pre-eminent 
place in modern American poetry. 


Out or Mist. Poems by Florence Kilpatrick 
Mixter. Boni & Liveright. 
WE always read a new volume of 
poems with a thrill of hope, as a 
man marries a second wife. Novels 
may be fair to middling—and generally 
are. But poems are either poems or 
they aren’t. Frankly, we don’t know 
what the sonnet sequence in this book 
is about. The lyrics have some ex- 
quisite and singing lines, but on the 
whole we think “Out of the Mist” has 
missed out. 


From “MeEerRyY-Go-ROUNDELAYS.” By Edward 


Anthony. The Century Co. 
“O#. I am not a selfish guy, 
Here’s all that I desire: 


Some candy shop ablaze that I 
May call a bonbonfire.” 


Will somebody please ignite Mail- 
lard’s, and let him get it~out of his 
system? 


Howarp Pyie’s Book or Pirates. Harper and 
Brothers. 

UP with the Jolly Roger, and square 

away for the Spanish Main! 
Everybody loves a pirate. They were 
simple, honest, direct fellows, who 
scuttled a ship without pretending that 
they were Presbyterians, or were sav- 
ing the country from panic or organ- 
izing our transportation system or 
upholding “law and order.” But no- 
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body ever loved them more than the 
late Howard Pyle, or painted them half 
so brilliantly. Harpers have now col- 
lected in a big, handsome volume his 
pirate stories and the pictures that 
illustrated them. You remember those 
pictures, especially the ones in full 
color, showing the evil smirk of Cap- 
tain Kidd, or the ominous scarlet-clad 
Captain Keitt standing, legs braced, on 
his pitching deck, while a vast green 
wave heaves up astern and against a 
lurid sky the towering hulk of the 
looted Spanish galleon drifts to her 


doom. A glorious book, for boy or 
man. We can’t think of a better 
present. 


A MAGNIFICENT Farce. By A. Edward Newton. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

NYBODY who read Mr. Newton’s 

first book, “The Amenities of 
Book Collecting,” will not need any 
advice to read this new one. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a book may have what 
the publishers consider a good sale, 
and not reach a thousandth part of the 
people of this literate land. One thou- 
sandth part of us is 100,000 readers. 
That’s a big number for a book. Few 
ever reach it. Yet you might suppose 
one out of a thousand Americans would 
be interested in the fascinating books 
and prints Mr. Newton has collected, 
and his sprightly (if not always pro- 
foundly critical) remarks about them. 
You might—if you didn’t know your 
neighbors. Of course, you yourself 
are going to read Mr. Newton’s new 
volume. Yes, you are! 


Tue THING FroM THE LAKE. By Eleanor M 


Ingram. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

HE hero of this book bought an 

old farmhouse in Connecticut to 
“fix up” for a summer place. It was 
an extraordinary house to start with, 
because it had cedar woodwork— 
probably the only one in colonial New 
England. The hero, as soon as he 
clapped eyes on it, “foresaw what an 
architect could do for it; how creamy 
stucco, broad white porches and a gay 
scarlet roof would transform it.” 
What followed in this house was sur- 
prising, to say the least—midnight vis- 
itors, specters of dread, and very 
nearly insanity and death, not to men- 
tion love and romance. The author 
explains it all by the emanations of 
marsh gas from a swamp near by, plus, 
of course, some self-hypnosis to be 
up to date. But we know better. It 
was the colonial farmhouse avenging 
itself for the “creamy stucco” and 
“gay scarlet roof.” We consider it 
- lucky that the hero survived at 















The Playmates 
By Georgiana Cheesman 
Ppoor little Polly lay in bed, 
She whooped and coughed till 
she was red; 
Her mother gave her toast to eat 
With mar-ma-lade so nice and sweet, 
And brought hot cambric tea to drink 
Which helped her to sit up, I think! 
The first time Polly went to play! 
Upon a lovely, sunny day, 
The next-door children all ran off 
And shouted: “You’ve got whooping- 
cough! 
We can’t come near you till you’re 
well— 
We’re going to play with Posy-Bell!” 
Poor Polly 
“Nobody wants to play with me! 


whimpered dolefully; 
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Just then some little birds hopped 


near; 
The gray squirrels 
showed no fear. 


frisked, 


So Polly dried her tears, and smiled, 

And frolicked with these playmates 
wild; 

She whooped and coughed, 
they stayed 

And never seemed one bit afraid. 

called her in to tea, 

“Mother, see! 


but still 


When mother 
The little girl said: 


The squirrels and birdies don’t run 
off— 


and | 


I guess they’ve had the whooping- | 


cough!” 


The Dramatic Brewery 
(Continued from page 290) 


several scenes of considerable dra- 
matic force, and many more that are 
either merely cheaply sensational or 
intrinsically absurd and dull. The 
central character, as well as two of 
the subsidiary characters, are handled 
with much of Dreiser’s uncommon 
skill. Arthur Hopkins originally 
planned to do the play, as I recall, 
with John Barrymore in the rdéle of 
the pervert. Barrymore would have 
given a remarkably fine performance, 
unless Iam much mistaken. The per- 
formance presently vouchsafed the 
role is an unfinished one, but is yet 
not without some projectional force. 


TANTAMOUNT 


“It’s too bad Lloyd George isn’t com- 
ing to visit us.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. We can see him 
in the movies, and hear him in the 
phonograph stores.” 











Cuticura Talcum 


omer Fascinatingly Fragrant == 


Always Healthful 


ym gl freeof¢ ticura Laboratories, Dept. 7,Malden, 
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A scene on Broadway, New York, in 1890, 
showing the density of overhead wires 











The same scene afier the overhead wires were 
replaced by underground cables 


Improvements 


The history of the telephone 
is a record of constant improve- 
ment. Only by numerous inven- 
tions and ceaseless research for 
new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the tele- 
phone could hardly carry the 
human voice across a city. Now 
it carries it distinctly across this 
great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead 
wires in large cities has been re- 
placed by systems of under- 
ground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, 
sensitive wires. 


Switchboards, once primitive 
devices, called upon to handle 
only a few connections and 
limited in their workings, have 
now become great and precise 


mechanisms through which the 
volume and complexity of tele- 
phone trafhc is handled with me- 
chanical perfection. 


With the continued growth in 
the number of telephone users, 
there is a continued increase in 
the problems of speed, accuracy 
and speech transmission. 


These are the problems for- 
ever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; 
and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, 
is the objective of this great body 
of specially trained experts. 


The Bell System will con- 
tinue the improvements necessary 
to maintain its standard of ser- 
vice, which is the best and 
cheapest telephone service in 


the world. 


“BELL System” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 
directed toward Better Service 











PROVISIONAL | 


Dyer—Are you in favor of restricting | 
immigration? 

Ryer—Well, I see no objection to al- 
lowing those who knock at our doors to 
enter provided they agree to stop 
knocking after they get inside. 


PROVEN 


“Psychologists tell us that women 
like bad men.” 





| 


“There may be something in that. | 
I’ve often heard a girl say she wouldn’t | 
marry the best man in the world.” 


WHAT WORRIED HER 


“Did the new cook show up? This 


| meat is fine!” 


“Yes. I hope she stays long enough 
to prepare the dessert.” 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 
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V7 CASH or CREDIT 








LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 
Dept. H.874 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Iii. 








SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE— 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
00 What every young husband and 
$1. ma. young wife vay bay 
at every parent 
Postpaid Cloth binding — 32) pages—many illustrations 
Mailed in Pisin ‘Tadle of cuntents, and commendations, 
on request 


AMERICAN PUB. COMPANY, 109 Winston Bidg., Phila. 

















The House That Jack Built 
By Ermon Miland Peck 


HIS is the hoose-gow, where we 
peek 
At the man inside, with the big, red 
beak, 
Who is anchored there by some horrid 
cops, 
When they found the place where he 
used the hops, 
That perfumed the hootch from his 
home-brew still, 
That he thought was safe behind the 
sill, 
Among the rats, 
Beneath the flats, 
In the house that Jack built. 
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Restaurant Proprietor—We have 
calves’ brains, mum. 

Old Lady—I’m so sorry. 
rheumatism. 
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Write the Words for a Song 


We revise poems, write music and guarantee to secure 
gubiteation Submit poems on any s''biect. BROAD- 

‘AY STUDIOS, 243 Pitsgerald Building, Broadway 
at 43d Street, New York City. 


ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
- We will send you all newspaper clip- 
pings which mav appear about you, your friends or any subject 
n which vou may want to be “‘up-to-date.’ Every newspaper 
t periodical of importance in the United States and Furope is 
searched. Terms $7.50 for 100 clippings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


106-110 Seventh Avenue 





New York 


patch. 

















BAD 
BREAKS 


THE REPORT WAS ONLY AN ECHO— 
“Mrs. Betty Thompson, said to be the 
wife of Captain C. T. Thompson of 
Galveston, Tex., shot and KILLED HER- 
SELF while in her stateroom aboard 
the steamer Governor to-day shortly 
after the vessel had sailed from 
Seattle for California ports, accord- 
ing to officers of the vessel. The 
Governor immediately returned to 
port and Mrs. Thompson was re- 
moved to a hospital, where it was 
said SHE WOULD RECOVER.” —Portland 
(Ore.) Telegram. (Clarence W. 
Todd.) 


CUSTOM MADE Kips—‘“‘Mrs. Aman- 
da Martin, aged 68, presented her 
husband, who is 70, WITH A BOUNCING 
BABY BOY WITH A NEW SUIT OF 























CLOTHES. It’s Mrs. Martin’s thir- 
teenth child.”—Minneapolis Journal. | 
(Gertrude B. Gorlick.) 


WE Don’t BELIEVE IT—“George | 
Crutchfield, a respected farme- of | 
Person County, was KILLED BY A| 
MULE in a field and at sundown was 
RETURNING to his home, RIDING ON 
THE ANIMAL.”’—Danville (Va.) Reg- 
ister. (P. Reynolds Smith.) 


MARRIED COUPLES, OF COURSE— 
“The canoe listed and overturned 
when one of the party of FOUR in it 
tried to change seats. NEITHER could 
swim.”—New York American. (Miss 
L. Posnik.) 


THE PERFECT GUTTER—“The naval 
tanker Trinity left the Standard Oil 
Company’s station in Hampton Roads 
and anchored IN THE STREET to await 
orders.”—Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dis- 
(Miss E. L. Hill.) 


Pics Is Pigs—“According to A. J.| 
Stone of the county farm, he has 
FIVE SONS there which have all to- 
gether 64 pigs IN THEIR LITTERS. All 
of them are eligible to registration as 
purebreds.”—Sioux Falls (S. D.) 
Press. (G. S. Nobles.) 


Fep Up ON Music—‘“John Rath- 
man wielded the baton in his usual ef- 
ficient manner. Several hundred peo- 
ple were present to enjoy the concert 
which it is HOPED WILL BE THE LAST 
OF ITS KIND.”—Ephrata (Pa.) Re-| 
porter. (C. S. Horton.) 


MARBLEHEARTED — “The acknowl- 
edgment of their signatures to a 
marriage contract before Justice Mc- 
Cook constituted the ceremony. Such 
marriages are legal under a New 
York STATUE, but infrequent.”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. (Harry Sny- 
derman. ) 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR ge se 


jy ith no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. ‘This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are uscless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
Ilow do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of vour car? 








Here is a book that gives you tle se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington: Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x7” im size, 
$2 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 
be sent postpaid on receipt 25c 


of cvoin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 
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Have you been following the clever series of draw- 
ings by René Clarke, in JUDGE, illustrating Jim 
Barnes’ own selection of ‘‘Ten Common Faults of 
Golfers.’’ This is something that every golfer should 
study and preserve. And there’s the new department, 
“Told at the Nineteenth Holé,’’ where you’ll find a 
dandy bunch of stories, just the sort that appeals 
strongest to the golf-sportsman. Every week in 


JUDGE. 
































MAYCLESE*DESIGN 


AYCLESE design and construction is a reflection of the by-gone days when beauty 


followed good construction. 


hand-made chair of the Jacobean type, made in this country up to 1740. 


Consider our Concord chair, for example. 


It isa 
The wood is 


selected Maple and Pine, quaintly finished in the golden-brown antique tones, with sof- 


tened edges and corners. 
but it is. 
library or dining-room table. 
comfort and style. 


In the photograph it does not look particularly comfortable, 
The arms are nicely curved and placed rather low so that it will fit close to the 
The back has been very much slanted to give additional 
It is a piece that will excite the interest and admiration of your 


friends, a piece that may well go down to your children as an heirloom. 







$ 


CovcorD CHAR 
36“high 16’wide 
wood’seat. The 
cushion is £529 
extra in your 
material. 


‘TO accurately appraise the remarkable quality 

and value in Mayclese furniture you must 
know that it is hand made; that our production 
capacity is very limited; that it is not handled 
by the “shops’’—you are obtaining it direct from 
the makers. It is only because of this that it is 
possible for you to obtain such pieces at prices 
that will not ordinarily buy the most ordinary 
factory productions. We suggest that you pur- 
chase one of these chairs. We know that you 
will be delighted with your purchase, and that it 
will suggest other uses for additional pieces. 


MAYCLESE CONSTRUCTION TALKS 
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What is Mortise and Tenon 
Construction? 


HIS is an unusually fine type of construction 

to-day found only in the best hand-made 
pieces. It is clearly illustrated above. It is the 
type of construction used in Mayclese pieces. 
In the instances of Chests, Chairs and Tables, 
the upright members, called “‘posts,”’ have cut 
in them square or rectangular voids. These 
voids are called ‘“‘mortises.”” These are made to 
receive a member cut on the rails or stiles. 
These members are the ‘“‘tenons.’’ They are 
fitted nicely together. Then, when tightly as 
sembled and glued, a wooden wedge-pin is driven 
through both mortise and tenon. No nails, no 
screws-—just fine cabinet work. Mortise and 
tenon construction insures permanency. The 
antique furniture we now treasure survived the 
centuries because, mainly, this type of construc 
tion prevailed. 
To-day many builders of furniture use only 
dowel construction, which is by no means 
ideal. 
It is this unusual craftsmanship, as well as the 
pure design, that puts Mayclese furniture abso 
lutely in a class by itself. i 


CHECK OR BANK REFERENCES WITH ORDER. WE DO NOT PUBLISH A CATALOG 


MAYCLES 


331 MADISON AVENUE N.- 
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PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORK 

















